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Shall We Ship You This Handsome 
Set of Dishes ? 
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Decoration—The decorations are those characters from Longfellow’s Immortal Poem, “‘The Courtship of Miles Standish;”’ the most beautiful love All 
story in American history. The trimmings are in Imperial Blue. “Speak for yourself, John,” remarked the beautiful Priscilla as she deftly wound the comp 
yarn from the hands of John Alden, who, deeply in love with her himself, was pressing the suit of his friend. What an inspiring lesson to every American more 
is the story of these rugged pioneers. 

Description of the Mayflower Ware—The illustrations used in manufacturing the first or original set of these dishes cost several thousand dollars. steril 
This ware is the celebrated “Sterling China Ware.” Ii is snowy white and very durable. The decorations are burned into the ware and will not wear sealec 
off. This elegant thirty-five piece Mayflower dinner set will be sent to your address when complying with the conditions named below as follows: to he 

Our Offer: A paid-in-advance subscription to January, 1915, and this 35-piece set of dishes for $3.75. N. B.—Do not let the fact that you live some : 
distance from us hinder you from ordering this set as we are shipping these dishes by freight all over the United States. If your order is received before a tim 
Oct. 1st we will mail you a handsome picture, “The Chieftain’s Daughter,” in seven colors, securely packed in a strong tube. Size of picture 15 x 20 inches. teria 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. spoil. 
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A HAND BOOK OF READY REFERENCE. bce 


tain t 

We will send you the above book containing 256 pages if you will send us two new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 35 cents each. at th 
What the Book contains:—Forms of Acknowledgments, Forms of Affidavits, Banks and Banking, Bills of Exchange, Bookkeeping, Building and ~— 
Loan Associations, Commercial and Legal Business Forms, Commercial Arithmetic, Contracts, Carpenters’ Rules, Different Kinds of Deeds, Drafts, Due merc} 
Bills, Employer and Employee, Examples of Business Letters, Facts for Builders, Forms of Guaranty, How to Collect Debts, Legal Points Coneerning comp) 
Interest, Landlord and Tenant, Letters of Credit, Buying and Selling Lumber, Coins of the United States, Mortgages, One Hundred Facts and Forms of tainin 
Promissory Notes, Parliamentary Rules, Practical Law and Business Pointers, Receipts, Rules for Painting, Sales of Personal Property, Swindling unde 
Schemes: Green Goods Swindle, Three Card Monte, Shell Game, Envelope Trick, Bunco, Swindling Contract and Note, Liability of Railroad and Express oe 
Companies, List of Principal American Trusts, Rules for Measuring Land and Town Lots, Tables Showing Value of Foreign Money, Miscellaneous Table tempe 
of Things, Distances, Books, etc., Religious Views of the Presidents, Weights and Measures, and much other valuable information, ‘ highe 
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OUR POCKET BOOK OFFER. pie 
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Send us one new subscriber at 35c. and we will mail you a POCKET BOOK proce: 
3 tion i: 
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Address all letters to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. “mer 
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THE MAYFLOWER DINNER SET. ‘“ Ye Colonial Shape.” 


PATTERN USED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (REPRODUCED), 

















GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER WILL KEEP YOU POSTED BETTER THAN ANY DOZEN OTHERS PUT TOGETHER, NOT ONLY ON FRUIT GROWING BUT ON MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 
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Home Canning Fruits and Vegetables 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Ss. B. Shaw, Assistant Horticulturist 
North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture. 


Because of the present high prices 
of food products, the question of the 
home production and canning of fruits 
and vegetables is one of vital import- 
ance to farmers throughout the entire 
country. Fruits and vegetables are a 
necessity, as a healthful diet is not 
complete without a certain amount of 
both. An abundance of fresh orchard 
and garden products can be had in 
season, but usually the winter supply 
of these foods must be purchased in 
the form of commercially canned 
goods. These are often poor substi- 
tutes for the fresh article, especially 
the cheaper grades, which lack the 
delicate flavor of the fresh products. 

In rural communities it is frequently 
the case that during the winter months 
the most delicious and wholesome 
fruits and vegetables are absent from 
the daily bill of fare. Possibly some 
tomatoes are canned, some fruits pre- 
served or dried, but the most nutritious 
vegetables and the most palatable fruits 
are allowed to spoil in the garden and 
orchard because of the impression that 
it is impossible to keep them. This is a 
mistake. It is just as easy to keep 
corn, peas and beans as it is to keep 
peaches and tomatoes, a fact which 
has been demonstrated by commercial 
packers who have canned almost every 
variety of fruit and vegetables. 

Minute forms of life, which we call 
bacteria, are everywhere present in 
untold numbers. The air we breathe, 
the water we drink, and the food 
we eat are teeming with them. 
These bacteria are practically the sole 
cause of the “spoiling” or fermenting 
of the various fruits and vegetables. 
The reproduction of bacteria, which is 
very rapid, is brought about by one of 
two processes. The bacterium either 
divides itself into two parts, making 
two bacteria where one existed before, 
or else reproduces itself by means of 
spores. Spores may be compared with 
the seed of an ordinary plant. These 
spores present the chief difficulty in 
canning the products of the orchard 
and garden. 

All forms of bacteria are killed by 
complete sterilization. This is nothing 
more than enclosing the products to be 
sterilized in jars or cans that can be 
sealed air-tight and submitting them 
to heat of sufficicnt temperature for 
a time, long enough to destroy the bac- 
teria that cause the raw material to 
spoil. Sterilization is readily accom- 
plished by the use of boiling water. 
There are three different ways by which 
this can be done. While the parent 
bacteria can be killed at the tempera- 
ture of boiling water, their spores re- 
tain their vitality for a long time even 
at that temperature. In large com- 
mercial factories, ‘sterilization is ac- 
complishedby subjecting the cans con- 
taining the various products to steam 
under pressure. By this process the 
temperature is raised to a degree 
higher than that of boiling water, 
thereby killing both bacteria and spores 
at the same time. Smaller factories 
and the different home-canning outfits 
usually make use of the “open-kettle” 
process. Here the cans are submerged 
in boiling water and kept at that 
temperature for a time sufficient to 
destroy bacteria and spores. The third 
process, known «as fractional steriliza- 
tion is that of keeping cans or jars in 
boiling water for a specified time upon 
each of two or ‘three consecutive days. 

The process of boiling upon consecu- 
tive days is the safest method and is 
much to be preferred in home canning. 
The first day’s boiling kills practically 
all the bacteria, but does not kili the 
Spores. As soon as the jars or cans 
Cool, these spores develop and a new 
lot of bacteria begin their destructive 
Work on the contents. The second 
day’s boiling kills this new lot of bac- 
teria before they have had time to 
Produce spores. Boiling the third day 
IS not always necessary, but it is ad- 
Visable in order to be sure that the 
Sterilization is complete. 


When canning fruits and vegetables 
simply for home use it is not necessary 
to purchase an expensive or specially 
made vessel in which to do the cook- 
ing, although manufacturers of the 
various “home-canning outfits’ have 
gotten out satisfactory utensils in which 
this work can be done. Any flat-bot- 
tom vessel, such as a wash boiler, ham 
boiler, preserving kettle or bucket, that 
is deep enough ‘to permit of being cov- 
ered after the jars or cans are placed 
inside, will serve the purpose. With 
whatever ‘sort of vessel used, it is neces- 
sary to have what is known as a false 
bottom on which to set the jars or 
cans while cooking. Wire netting made 
of medium-sized galvanized wire or 
narrow strips of wood, may be used for 
this purpose. If glass jars are set flat 
on the bottom of the vessel in which 


place of this kind is handy, wrap the 
jars in dark paper. Always keep canned 
goods in a dry place. One point to be 
remembered in this method is that after 
the jars have once been sealed tight 
do not again loosen the top or unseal 
the contents until they are to be used. 


o 


Naming the Farm. 





To encourage the naming of the farms 
of its members, may well be made part 
of the mission of the Farmers’ Club. 
Why should everybody and everything, 
raised, fed and housed on the farm, 
have a distinctive name, and the farm 
itself have none? Once the farm has 
a name, its cwner is stimulated to make 
for it also a reputation; so that the mere 
fact of its coming from that farm will 
be accepted as a guarantee of good qual- 
{ty for everything he offers for sale, says 
“American Cultivator.” 

Furthermore, the giving of a name to 
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The farm home of a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower in British Columbia. 


Notice the 


mountain at the rear of the house and the over abundant trees and shrubbery in the foreground. 


This looks like the home of a happy family. 





they are to be cooked they are apt to 
break during the heating. The vessel 
should also be equipped with a tight 
cover, preferably tin, to be kept in 
place while the cooking is being done. 
This cover retains a large part of the 
steam to aid in the cooking process. 
It is difficult to give absolute rules as 
to the exact time of boiling for each 
fruit and vegetable, from the fact that 
50 much depends upon the ripeness 
and the variety. As a general rule, 
when canning fruits, let the water start 
to boil and continue boiling for ten 
minutes. At the end of. this time seal 
the jar tight by screwing down the top 
or pushing down the spring, and con- 
tinue boiling for twenty minutes. In 
canning vegetables, let them boil fif- 
teen minutes before sealing tight, and 
after that continue boiling forty-five 
minutes. With mixed vegetables, as 
corn and beans, let them boil fifteen 
or twenty minutes before sealing tight, 
and after that continue boiling seventy- 
five minutes. 

After the jars have been boiled the 
required time, remove them from the 
vessel, and set aside in some place 
where they will not be exposed to a 
draught. A draught of cold air coming 
in contact with the hot glass might 
cause some of the jars to break. Allow 
the jars to stand for twenty-four hours. 
At the end of that time again place 
them in the cooking vessel as on the 
first day. Fill the vessel with cold 
water, as directed for the preceding 
day, and boil fruit thirty minutes, vege- 
tables one hour, and mixed vegetables 
one hour and thirty minutes. After 
cooking the required time this second 
day, again remove jars as previously 
directed, and after standing another 
twenty-four ‘hours again proceed to 
cook on the third day exactly as 
directed for the second day. After jars 
have cooled from this third coeking 
they may be put in any convenient 
place and kept until wanted for use, 
Some products may retain their color 
better if kept in some darkened place 
out of the direct light. If no convenient 


the homestead increases one’s attach- 
ment to the place, and gives it a senti- 
mental value which is well worth con- 
sidering. It makes the identification of 
the owner easier, where several personal 
names are confusingly similar; and it 
soon becomes as familiar to residents 
of the country around as that of the 
postoffice. 

Local features should 
in giving a name, lest it do not ‘‘fit.” 
Such features, and possible historical 
episodes, may often suggest a combina- 
tion of words or syllables which will 
make a name original and musical as 
well as appropriate. Meanwhile, the 
following list may be conned as pointing 
to the sort of name desirable: Airy 
Knoll, Airy Hill, Airy Mount, Arrowdale, 
Breezy Point, Bannerland, Branching 
Brook, Clover Crest, Cloverdale, Cedar- 
croft, Deepdale, Daisy Meadow, Deer 
Lodge, Dairy Downs, Eagle View, Excel- 
sior, Forest Hill, Fountain Home, Fair 
Oaks, Glendale, Graceland, Grand View, 
Hope Station, Haycroft, Jacqueminot 
Lodge, Jerseyland, Hazelnook, Kenil- 
worth, The Knolls, Lyndale,. Lakeside, 
Maple Grove, Morning Glory, North- 
wood, North Star, Oakland, Oaklawn, 
Overview, Plainview, Pinehurst, Rock- 
wood, Robin’s Lane, Still Water, Sunny- 
side, Sunny Slope, Willowdale, Willow 
Copse, The Willows. 


be considered 
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Manure with Green Crops.—The soil 
may be enriched and made more pro- 
ductive for farm crops or fruit by 
plowing under green crops. Rye sown 
early in the fall protects the land 
from washing during fall, winter and 
spring, and may be plowed under in 
June before it heads out, or earlier, thus 
providing with its roots and branches 
much plant food. After this oats and 
field peas, buckwheat or cowpeas can 
be sowed and plowed under in early 
fall. Cowpeas do not do so well at the 
north as at the south. 





Whenever a large limb is sawed from 
the tree the wound should be at once 
covered with wax or thick paint. 


How to Interest the Boys. 

If we expect the boys to stay on the 
farm and make successful farmers we 
must get them interested while young 
and then do all we can to keep them 
interested, says “American Cultivator.” 
That seems to be one of the serious 
problems in this part of the land as 
most of the boys are .geing to the city 
to learn trades as soon as they are out 
of school. Many of them do not even 
learn trades but pick up such jobs as 
they can get or become general idlers, 
but I really think we are largely to 
blame, as parents, in the way we treat 
them and talk before them when they 
are young. 

A few years ago we lived near a 
man that owned a fine farm, smooth 
and level and the best of soil. It could 
all be worked with machinery, but he 
would sit and smoke his pipe for hours 
and tell his boys, or anyone, that farm- 
ing didn’t pay and that he was sick and 
tired of it. He had four strong, smart 
boys and they told me many times they 
would like to run the farm but that 
their father would always talk against 
every new thing they tried, and they 
soon got discouraged and left home for 
other occupations. At present the old 
man is keeping one cow and horse and 
selling hay to get his grub. I believe 
all his boys would have made good 
farmers if they could have been en- 
couraged in the right way. 

We try to keep our boys interested in 
everything we do about the place and 
talk over matters with them and listen 
to their ideas, and as far as we .think 
they are good help to carry them out. 

Another good. way to interest them 
is to let them have something they can 
call their very own. Give them a few 
hens or a pig or a calf to raise and 
have all the profits and see how soon 
they will become attached to them. 
All these things help to keep them at 
home and out of bad company. 

Every spring I plow a nice little 
garden for the children, both boys and 
girls, and let them plant just what they 
like. If they raise anything fit for 
market I sell it for them, and in this 
way they earn quite a little pocket 
money, and they seem to get lots of 
pleasure out of it. 

Still another way is to get them in- 
terested in good farm papers like the 
“Cultivator,” which aiways has a feast 
for the whole family; we enjoy many 
happy hours reading this fine paper. 
These are a few ways to interest the 
boys, and I believe if more would fol- 
low this plan there would be fewer 
boys leaving the farms. 


Oo 
The Decay of Manners. 

Thomas Nelson Page writes in the 
April “Century” on the “Decay of 
Manners’’—manners which are the hall- 
mark of “that life of quality, the 
foundation of which is good breeding, 
the native air of which is refinement 
and the membership of which are all 
gentlefolk the world over.” Here are 
some of his points: 

“The bloom on the ripened fruit of 
civilization, and the proof of its perfec- 
tion, is delicacy.” 

“Whatsoever the form may be, and 
there are many forms in which good 
breeding may present itself—as many, 
indeed, as are the incidents of social 
intercourse—whatever tends to put at 
ease the person one meets is good 
manners, and whatever tends to the op- 
posite is rudeness.” 

“Whoever takes advantage of another 
we know cannot be a gentleman, for 
the first word of the law of good breed- 
ing, as the last, is kindness. The Gold- 
en Rule contains the last word of man- 
ners, aS it does on most other laws of 
living.” 

“The express train and the ‘crush 
hour’ are in many ways great advant- 
ages, but .they are not conducive to 
good manners.” 

“To revive ancient good breeding and 
bring back the old-time manners, it is 
necessary to set aside money as the 
chief foundation of respect, and to set 
up once more the ideals of courtesy and 
kindly conduct.” 

“Women make both the manners and 
the morals of a people. Neither rises 
higher than the gage which wonien set 
in a community.” 
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A small one-horse clod crusher and _leveller 
re-engraved for Green’s Fruit Grower from an 
Ohio experiment station report. 








Overproduction—What Is It? 


I am not a pessimist, nor am I dis- 
posed to raise the cry, “overproduction.” 
It is a cry that is often raised when 
supply seems likely to exceed visible 


demand. Overproduction is not an 
absolute, but a relative, term, says 
“Twentieth Century Farmer.” From ‘the 


standpoint of economics there can be 
no overproduction of any staple like 
the apple. Absolute overproduction 
implies supply of a commodity in excess 
of the sum total of human desire 
therefor. No commodity has yet been 
produced on that scale. There may be, 
and often is, an apparent oversupply. 
To-day in the Pacific northwest lumber 
is selling at cost; they call it overpro- 
duction; it is, more accurately speak- 
ing, inefficient distribution. Were the 
Panama canal now in use, with resulting 
low freight rates, our lumber would 
readily move, because demand would be 
stimulated by lower prices. The same 
principle applies to apples. If the 
100,000 car loads of apples which Presi- 
dent Eliot predicts as the near future 
output of Pacific northwest are to be 
dumped into the large cities; 
output is to be charged with expenses 
of fifty different selling agencies, it will 
certainly sound like overproduction, al- 
though thousands, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, may be hungry for apples and 
glad to pay $2 a box for them. It is 
not extent of production, but efficiency 
of distribution, that concerns us. 
oO 

Apple Maggot or Railroad Worm.—E. 
A. D., Androscoggin county, Me.: Spray- 
ing does not seem to succeed in killing 
the fly that lays the eggs of the apple 
maggot or railroad worm. It is true 
that some success has been reported 
from South Africa through spraying the 
trees with a thin syrup of sugar and 
water which has been poisoned with 
arsenate of lead. The spraying has to 
be done when the fruit is about half 
grown, and it might be considered a 
dangerous process by some growers. 
Nobody in this country seems to believe 
in spraying for this insect. The only 
method advised by the experiment sta- 
tions is to destroy the infested fruit, but 
this plan seldom amounts to much, be- 
cause the fly that lays the eggs is strong 
on the wing, and is just as likely to 
have come from some other orchard. 
The maggot leaves the apple late in 
the season and emerges in the middle 
of the following summer as a small 
two winged fly, which proceeds to lay 
its eggs on apples that are soft fleshed 
enough to allow is to work. It prefers 
the thin-skinned, soft-meated, early 
kinds, hence about the only practical 
measure generally adopted by growers 
is to avoid the soft-fleshed kinds, such 
as Garden Royal, Spitzenberg, Tolman 
Sweet, all of which are very highly in- 
fested by this worm in this part of the 
country, and regraft infested trees with 
hard-meated varieties, which include 
the standard winter kinds and some of 
the early kinds. 
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Late Summer or Fall Cultivation of the 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


At Green’s fruit farm it is our cus- 
tom to stop cultivation on or about 
August first of the currant, raspberry, 
blackberry, grape, gooseberry, apple, 
peach, pear and plum. Should we con- 
tinue cultivation in August, September 
and October, we would thereby encour- 
age a late growth of wood or cane which 
would not be mature enough to with- 
stand the severe freezing of winter. 
We desire well matured wood on all 
plants or trees when winter approaches, 
The apple trees are hardier than the 
other fruit named, thus if the apple 
trees are bearing a crop of winter fruit 
it will help this fruit and enlarge its 
size and beauty to continue cultiva- 
tion somewhat fater than August 
first, unles it is intended to sow a cover 
crop, such as rye, vetch, etc. These 
cover crops usualy sown in August pre- 
vent washing of the soil in winter, pre- 
vent a waste of fertility and add fer- 
tility to the soil when plowed under 
by shallow plowing the succeeding 
spring.—C. A. Green, 
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Lime and Sulphur Injury. 

The lime-sulphur mixture is likely to 
take the place of bordeaux mixture as 
a spray for controlling many fruit dis- 
eases. Some reports of injury from the 
use of lime-sulphur are reported, and 
it is well to know the reason for it. 
Prof. H. J. Whetzel, of Cornell, gives 
the following statement of some experi- 
ments in this line: 

“Mr. Wallace’s experiments and ob- 
servations on this question indicate, 
first, that heavy drenching is a common 
cause of foliage injury; second, that 
much of the burning of apple foliage 
this year following the application just 
after the blossoms fell was due to 
previous scab infection of the leaves; 
third, that arsenate of lead is the only 
insecticide that we yet know which may 
be used in the lime-sulphur with safety. 
It not only decreases the burning but 
actually increases the fungicide value 
of the mixture by 50 per cent. Fourth, 
that injury to the fruit and foliage by 
lime-sulphur is much less serious than 
that caused by bordeaux under the same 
conditions. Fifth, that the addition of 
lime or the presence of sediment does 
not materially affect the burning quali- 
ties of the lime-sulphur one way or 
the other. Sixth, that cultivated, vigor- 
ous trees will withstand foliage injury 
better than trees in neglected orchards.” 

Scraps from Ibsen. 

It is ridiculous to speak of free men. 
No men are free; marriage and the 
relation between man and woman have 
corrupted the human race and set the 
seal of slavery upon the individual. 

Love of country is only a stage in the 
progress of the human mind. 

Savants should not be allowed to 
torture animals in the name of science. 
Instead, they should experiment upon 
newspaper men and politicians. 

Modern society is not a society of 
men and women; it is a masculine 
society. 

When the liberals want to improve 
the condition of women, they begin by 
consulting public opinion—i. e., men. 
This is like asking wolves to support 
measures for the protection of sheep. 

In civilization, the individual under- 
goes the same transformation that the 
child does in becoming a man. Instinct 
weakens, but logic develops. The adult 
no longer cares to play with dolls. 

It is a pity that the most beautiful 
thoughts are conceived by the worst 
scoundrels. 





Every farmer ought to take advantage 
of Uncle Sam’s generosity and read the 
free bulletins issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. They are mighty good 
and a post card will bring them. There 
are some that are invaluable to the 
housewife. 








Orchard and Farm Notes. 
Look for borers if gum exudes from 

the root of the peach tree. Look for 

borers in June and October anyway. 

The disk is better than the plow in 
the orchard for breaking up sod. 

Never cut a limb from a fruit tree 
unless you know just why you do it. 

It is a sad mistake to neglect an 
orchard when it is not producing a crop 
of fruit. 

Rub off the water sprouts of a tree 
as soon as they appear. You can do it 
with your fingers, 

Remember when you plow in the 
orchard that the roots are very near the 
surface. Three inches is plenty deep 
enough. 


Give the apple orchard plenty of fer- _ 


tilizer, particularly potash and phos- 
phoric acid. A starved orchard is nota 
money maker. 

More depends upon the right choice 
of kinds of fruit to set than upon any 
other factor as to profit in the orchard. 





Spraying Paid Well. 

Isham Buckmaster, who owns a five- 
acre orchard in Kansas, knows the 
value of properly caring for orchards 
now. His apple orchard is twenty years 
old, and previous to last year was a 
poor producer, hardly bearing enough 
apples to pay for the trouble of picking 
them. 

Last spring the Kansas state agri- 
cultural college asked for a few or- 
chards in different parts of the state in 
order to demonstrate proper fruit grow- 
ing methods. Mr. Buckmaster offered 
his orchard as a school house for teach- 
ing apple growers and two experts were 
sent to the orchard. Spraying was found 
to be needed, and half of the orchard, 
105 trees, was treated four times during 
the season. When the crop’ was 
harvested from these 105 trees, a net 
profit of more than $967 was made on 
the apple crop. 





The Champion Boy Corn Grower of the 
World. 

“A fifteen-year-old boy is the reign- 
ing hero of the period,’’ writes Stanley 
Johnson in “The American Magazine.” 
“Jerry Moore, of Winona, South Caro- 
line, in the autumn of 1910, won the 
title of ‘Champion Boy Corn Grower of 
the World.’ His achievement has mad- 
him a tremendous asset to his state. 
He produced on one acre of land 288 
bushels and three pecks of corn. A 
few years ago the average yield of corn 
to the acre in South Carolina was wu 
fraction over eight bushels; last year 
ihe crop had grown to an average of 
eighteen and a fraction bushels. This 
shows grewth in intelligence of culture 
as well asin quantity. The cause of the 
increase has been the boys of South 
Carolina.” 











THE EDITORS OF GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


WILL BE PLEASED TO CONSIDER ARTICLES DEALING WITH 
THE GROWING OF FRUIT, THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM 


DESIRED: 


of various crops. 


and cover crops. 


cessful growing of the crop. 


or less acres in special lines such 


the same. 


made at home chiefly. 


home grounds. 
such as will reproduce well. 


photographs. 


FOR AT OUR CURRENT RATE. 





ARTICLES. 


THE FARM.—Personal experience dealing with modern methods 
First, as to preparation of soil. 
Third, as to harvesting. Writers if possible should give accurate data 
regarding the purchase of fertilizers and markets. 

THE ORCHARD.—Personal experience in fruit growing, the plant- 
ing of vineyards, apple, peach, pear and cherry plantations, small fruits, 
With photograph to illustrate the same. 

SPRAYING.—Personal experience in the spraying of the orchard 
or any crop in which spraying enters as a factor necessary to the suc- 


TEN ACRES ENOUGH—Personal experience in handling of ten 


mercial truck growing and poultry 
the purchase of fowls, methods of feeding, caring, net profits from 
Photograph to illustrate the text. 

SHORT CUTS IN FARM AND ORCHARD OPERATIONS.—Per- 
sonal experience regarding devices, minor improvements that can be 
Care of farm implements, better methods in the 
handling of the same or any method that means a saving in time, 
le bor and money to the farmer or orchardist. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PICTURES SHOWING MODERN ORCHARDS.—Photographs 
shovld accompany manuscript to illustrate the same when possible. 
Pictures of country life showing landscape, gardening and care of the 
All photographs must be clear, showing good details 
Each photograph should have the name 
of the sender written across the center of the picture on the back. Re- 
turn postage should be included on manuscripts sent in, including 


AND COUNTRY LIFE IN GENERAL AND PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE ABOVE SUBJECTS. 
ERAL REVIEW OF THE KIND OF ARTICLES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


FOLLOWING IS A GEN- 


Second, as to tillage. 


as fruit growing, gardening, com- 
keeping. Accurate data regarding 





ALL ARTICLES AND PHOTOGRAPHS WILL RECEIVE CARE- 
FUL CONSIDERATION AND IF AVAILABLE THEY WILL BE PAID 


SEND ALL MANUSCRIPTS AND 


PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE EDITORS OF GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
























Photograph of an entrance to a cemetery, 
Photograph kindly sent us by Geo. Low, of On 
tario, Canada. 





Fertilizing Apple Orchards. 

The Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
conducted some careful experiments on 
apple production. Among other things 
investigated was the question of what 
chemicals to use in supplying plant food. 
From a statement made in the bulletin 
describing these experiments we take the 
following: 

In the detailed results, nitrogen has 
proved most useful in increasing the 
yield of fruit as well as in improving 
growth and foliage. Its use is general- 
ly accompanied by considerable reduc- 
tion in color, doubtless largely due to 
delayed maturity. This objection, how- 
ever, does not hold except for the red 
varieties, and is lessened fer them on 
the earlier soils and in localities with 
long growing seasons. The nitrogen 
may be applied in stable manure, 
leguminous cover crops or in commer- 
cial forms. If applied in very soluble 
forms the application is probably best 
made somewhat after growth starts to 
insure its utilization by the trees. Some 
of the best results have been obtained 
by such applications made in early July, 
though this is considered as late as is 
practicable to affect fruit buds for the 
following year’s crop, and earlier appli- 
cations are preferred. Along with the 
nitrogen, it is also well to supply phos- 
Phoric acid and potash. On the other 
hand, neither lime nor “floats’’ when 
applied alone, has thus far shown any 
marked beneficial effects. 


Cutting Back Fruit Trees. 

A great many factors enter into the 
determination of just how a tree should 
be cut back. In this article, says a 
Colorado bulletin, only a general rule 
can be given. Only three to five of the 
best limbs should be left on the tree, 
and these should be cut back to eight 
or twelve inches, making the cut just 
beyond a sound bud, which points the 
direction in which the limb should grow. 

All trees should be kept low headed. 
Be careful not to cut off the lower limbs 
when it is not necessary, as they are 
usually the very ones to be left. The 
lowest limb should be from éighteen 
to twenty-four inches from the ground. 
If the tree has been pruned so that the 
top is much higher than this, it is usual- 
ly best to cut the entire top off about 
three feet from the ground and depend 
upon forming the top from limbs which 
come out below this point. 

Peach trees can stand more severe 
pruning than either cherry or apple. 
Peach trees should generally be cut 
off about eighteen inches from _ the 
ground, and if there are any branches 
below that point they sheuld be cut 
back to the first or second bud. Cher- 
ries and plums need practically no prun- 
ing, except to cut the branches off a 
foot or so from the trunk. 








Light in Relation to Tree Growth. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has just 
issued bulletin 92 of the Forest Service 
on “Light in Relation to Tree Growth.” 
The bulletin is designed to show the 
benefits derived by the tree by light 
from all angles, particularly that re- 
flected on the roots. 

In introducing the subjeet the bul- 
letin states: ‘“‘Light is indispensable for 
the life and growth of trees. In com- 
mon with other green plants a tree, in 
order to live, must produce organic sub- 
stance for the building of new tissues. 
Certain low forms of vegetable life, such 
as bacteria and fungi, do not require 
light. They exist by absorbing organic 
substance from other living bodies; but 
the higher forms of plants manufacture 
their own organic material by extracting 
carbon from the air. The leaves, through 
the agency of their chlorophyll, or green 
coloring matter, absorb from the air 
carbon dioxide, and give off a nearly 
equal volume of oxygen. The carbon 
dioxide is then broken up into its ele- 
ments and converted into organic sub- 
stances which are used in building up 
new tissues. 





New England—Large crops the rule, 
including increased acreage and yield 
in Maine, which promises 'to be a strong 
factor this year. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 











A Talk About Soil. 

There is a common belief that soil 
is soil and so it is, but it is not just 
dead, earthy matter. It is a mixture 
of many things, earthy, vegetable and 
animal; some dead and some living. 
The microscope would reveal a world 
of wonders in the soil. It is well fon 
us to know of what the soil is made 
and how it was made and is yet being 
made. And we should say soils rather 
than soil, for there are thousands of 
grades and varieties of soils. 

There can be little of intelligent 
understanding of the soils without first 
learning something of geology. We 
must know a little of the great facts 
that relate to the earlier stages of the 
formation of the earth into its present 
condition. The Bible says that “it was 
without form and void” at one stage. 
It is also said that, “‘In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” 
When the beginning was we can never 
know. And it is not needful that we 
do know. What there is for us to know 
we can know, if we delve into the earth 
sufficiently and this will be for our 
benefit if we apply the knowledge. The 
pages of the book of knuwledge may be 
read by those who open and study 
them. Alas, how little we will ever be 
able to know. 

Geologists tell us that granite was 
and is the mother rock of the earth. 
I asked one of these students of mother 
earth not long since, ‘‘what was before 
granite?” He shrugged his shoulders 
and said “he did not know.” Was it 
star dust or was it vapor? However 
this may be we are quite certain that 
all the other rocks and metallic deposits 
were indirectly made from granite, and 
that the fragments and powder from 
them all make up the inorganic parts 
of the soil, the sand beaches of the 
oceans and the earthy world at large. 
A scientific gold miner in Idaho once 
told me that all the gold in the world 
had at one time been dissolved out of 
the mother granite of the earth. And 
so with the iron, copper, lead and many 
other of the elements. Nature’s alchemy 
is wondrous indeed. 

There were two great forces that re- 
duced the earth to its modern condi- 
tion. They were internal and external. 
They are still at work in some small de- 
gree but the earth may be said now to 
be in its dying condition. The spasmodic 
voleanoes and earthquakes of the pres- 
ent day are but weak and tiny throbs 
of the greater pulses of nature that tore 
asunder continents and built the mighty 
mountains. The glaciers that we can 
yet see are only remnant specks com- 
pared with the giant icecaps that for 
ages held the temperate as well as the 
arctic zones in their cold embrace. 
These forces, which were hot and cold 
by turns, split, ground and dissolved; 
built up anew and again and again tore 
asunder, dissolved and rebuilt until we 
have mountains, valleys and plains, 
oceans, lakes and streams over the en- 
tire face of the new world, that was 
thus made fit for man and the animal 
and vegetable life that he is made to 
control. 

How Soil is Made, 

The soils were made very gradually. 
They are being made and remade con- 
stantly to-day, and it will be so as long 
as the world shall stand in its present 
form. The things that grow out of it 
and the animals 'that feed upon them, 
each in its turn, die and decay, and thus 
return again to the soil that which they 
took from it.. It is “earth to earth and 
dust to dust” and ever shall be so. Fire, 
water and time made the earthy or in- 
organic and life the organic matter of 
the soil. : 

Anyone who may travel over the west- 
ern part of this country can plainly see 
the wonderful work of the internal fires 
of the earth. There are bold, rocky 
bluffs and tangled masses of broken lava 
‘hat were once red hot streams that 
were spewed from the bowels of the 
earth. This molten matter was rich in 
potash and phosphorus, which are among 
the chief elements of plant food. They 
had been dissolved out of the granite 
and were in more concentrated form 
than before. These lava rocks in time 
were partly ground by glacial action and 
dissolved by air and water until their 
dust became mixed with other things 
and made a mass in which seeds would 
germinate and roots grow. And the vol- 


canoes belched out with indescribable 
force myriads of tons of hot ashes that 
fell upon the earth and added more 
wealth to the forming soil. The granite 
of the mountains dissolved under the 
powerful but quiet influence of the sun, 
air and moisture and added still moe 
to it. Any fruit grower who is fortunate 
in securing a tract of land that is a mix- 
ture of volcanic ash and decomposing 
granite, with vegetable and animal mold 
in fair proportions has a goodly portion 
of the treasures of the earth in his keep- 
ing. If he uses it wisely he will reap 
the rewards which nature was preparing 
for him during the bygone ages of 
eternity. I have seen, and walked, and 
rode over just such acres and thousands 
of them. Last fall I was investigating 
the fruit farms along the upper Colum- 
bia and Okanogan rivers in Washing- 
ton, British Columbia, aid saw many 
locations that were of this ideal char- 
acter. 


pect too much of it. We should use it 
but not rob it. And it may be the 
better for the using if we use it wisely. 
A good farmer, gardener or fruit grower 
is one who grows good crops and con- 
tinually improves. his soil. Only a 
sloven or a robber impaverishes it. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman: Can you give 
any reason for twig blight on apple 
trees and the cure? I have some Alex- 
ander apple trees that are badly blight- 
ed. The trees are in sod; have put some 
manure around them last spring and 
have distributed coal and wood ashes 
from furnace around them.—C. W. Hart, 
Ohio. 

Reply: Twig blight on apple trees is 
the same disease that is called fire blight 
on pear trees. The only difference is in 
the way it affects the trees, for it rarely 
is found on any other part of an apple 
tree than on the tips of the’ branches. 
There is but one remedy known, and 
that is to cut off and burn every branch 
that is affected as soon as seen. The 
cutting should be done very low, in 
fact, six inches or more below the slight- 
est sign of disease. 





Fall Planting.—Please state what 
plants, vines and trees you recommend 
for planting in the fall—J. B., N. Y. 

Reply: Not every kind of tree and 
vine can be set with safety in the fall 
but many are entirely safe and are 
better for the planting then than in the 











The above illustration represents, beginning at the left, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, Col. G. B. Brackett, Chief of the U. S. 
L. R. Lazenby, E. R. 
the recent meeting of the American Pomological Society at Florida. 
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The part that the glaciers filled in 
the making of soils was most important 
and wonderful. They covered the earth 


almost to the peaks of the highest moun-, 


tains for a great distance below the 
poles. They tore off the summits of the 
lower portions and the jagged corners 
and ground them into fragments and 
powder. As the annual changes from 
winter to summer occurred the glaciers 
melted somewhat and rivers of ice water 
were formed that swept the earthy 
debris to the lower levels and made 
hills, valleys, slopes and plains com- 
posed of boulders, gravel, sand and clay 
in infinite variations of size, shape and 
composition. The icebergs that floated 
on the seas that then covered the land 
earried in their frozen embrace por- 
tions of all of this material and dropped 
it over the bottom as they melted in the 
warmer water. Finally, after repeated 
periods of glacial action and inunda- 
tions portions of the earth were made 
into “the dry land” and the age of man 
dawned upon the earth. “And the Lord 
God saw that it was good.” Anyone 
who will may read the writings of the 
Almighty Hand. They are graven in 
the rocks and buried in the hills and 
valleys. The forests grew apace and the 
plains were covered with grass and 
flowers. The animals multiplied in 
numbers and varied their forms accord- 
ing to the plans of nature. Environ- 
ment, heredity and natural selection all 
had their play. The soil received into its 
bosom the remains that life left when 
it abandoned its tenements. This made 
new food for new roots to feed upon. 
The air contributed its quota of nitro- 
gen and carbon. Thus the soil became 
richer and richer. The microbes and 
germs of the ferments and the spores of 
fungi lived in the soil, adding their tiny 
yet mighty powers to the underground 
act'vities. And so it is to-day. 

When we come to think of all these 
things, marvelous in their detail and 
stupendous in their entirety we must 
admit that the soil is a wonderful and 
complex mass and of unbounded and 
also unknown value to man. We should 
study it and try to understand it so far 
as we can. We should learn not to ex- 


spring, except in certain climates. The 
danger regions are where the winters 
are dry and cold. This is true of the 
greater part of the central prairie states. 
Trees set there are apt to be seriously 
injured from excessive evaporation of 
the sap by the drying influences of the 
cold of winter. It may not be thought 
by some that evaporation of sap is 
going on during the dormant stage but 
it is so to a limited extent. Usually 
there is enough moisture in the soil to 
keep up the supply but sometimes there 
is not. And during long and very cold 
spells there is a much severer test of 
the vitality of the trees than at other 
times. Cold air is hungry for moisture 
and a wind makes it much more greedy. 
When the ground is frozen the roots 
cannot take up water to replace that 
which passed off through the bark and 
injury or death follows in many cases. 
If the trees have lately been planted 
their roots have not had opportunity to 
take a natural hold upon the soil and 
they are in a far more critical condi- 
tion than those that have had a season 
or more to form their roots naturally. 
Peach, plum, cherry and all the stone 
fruit ‘trees are unsuitable for fall plant- 
ing except where the winters are mild 
and the soil moist. Apple, pear, quince 
and other home fruit trees are suitable 
and also grape and all the berry plants. 


What has started the planting of so 
many cherry orchards during the last 
few years? Previously we have heard 
but little of cherry orchards of any size 
in the western states.—J. C. B., Pa. 

Reply: The practical successes at- 
tained by those who have planted the 
test cherry orchards are the cause of 
larger plantings. For many years past 
there have been cherry trees planted in 
all parts of the country but rarely a 
commercial orchard in the eastern 
states and about all that have been 
planted were small orchards. The 
largest that I know of are in New York, 
Michigan, Indiana and about Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin. But in California, Ore- 
gon and Washington, where the sweet 
type of cherries is a great success, there 
has been much more extensive plant- 





ing. These orchards have been emi- 
nently successful wherever they were 
planted and managed even with average 
wisdom. The nearest approach to them 
that I have seen is in northern Michi- 
gan, where the climate and soil are 
very suitable for this fruit. 


How far from the shore of Lake On- 
tario should we expect the influence of 
such a large body of water would be 
perceptible to the orchards and other 
fruits growing on the land bordering 
the lakes on the American side?—M. 
GC. e6 Nes. 

Reply: It has been found by many 
years of trial, indeed by thousands of 
tests in orchards, vineyards and all 
kinds of fruit plantations, that the in- 
fluence of the great lakes of America 
is felt for ten miles and more, and 
principally, southward and eastward 
from them. This is true of Lake On- 
tario, also, that being the most east- 
ward of the chain. 

’ The influences are two, and arising 
from the temperatures of the water in 
spring and fall. Water is very reten- 
tive of both heat and cold and is in 
great contrast to the air in this respect. 
During the winter the temperature is 
greatly lowered and wwhen_= spring 
comes the cold water keeps the air 
near it cool for a much longer time 
than that which is out of the range of 
that influence. The winds carry the 
cooler air in the direction towards 
which they blow and as the prevailing 
direction is to the southeastward over 
the lake region in springtime the 
shores to the south and east are kept 
cooler than the country farther inland 
and out of the reach of this cooling in- 
fluence. This retards the starting of 
the fruit buds and all other vegetation, 
sometimes as much as two weeks, and 
spring frosts are thus often avoided. 
In the fall the water is warmer than 
the air and the same regions that were 
protected from frost damage by the 
cooling influence of the water upon the 
air in retarding growth are kept warm 
later in the fall than those outside the 
warming influence of the water. The 
deeper and bigger the bodies of water 
the more pronounced is their influence. 
At the present time I am spending the 
summer, as I often do, very near the 
northeastern shore of Lake Michigan, 
where the climate is wonderfully modi- 
fied by the lake in the two ways men- 
tioned. Peach growing is one of the 
main industries here but it is not a 
success more than about ten miles in- 
land. On the Wisconsin shore, directly 
to the westward, peaches cannot be 
grown with any degree of success. 
However, there is a narrow peninsula 
there; between the main body of the 
lake and Green Bay which lies to the 
westward, that is so tempered by the 
water that the growing of sour cherries 
is a splendid success. Otherwise it could 
not be so. There is another very mild 
section known as the Georgian Bay re- 
gion, in Canada, that is very well 
adapted to fruits, although it lies far 





GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food. 


If we get power from food why not 
strive to get all the power we can. That 
is only possible by use of skillfully 
selected food that exactly fits the re- 
quirements of the body. 

Poor fuel make a poor fire and a poor 
fire is not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered 
grievously for a long time from stomach 
troubles,” writes a lady from a little 
town in Missouri. 

“It seemed as if I would never be able 
to find out the sort of food that was best 
for me. Hardly anything that I could 
eat would stay on my stomach. Every 
attempt gave me heartburn and filled 
my stomach with gas. I got thinner and 
thinner until I literally became a living 
skeleton and in time was compelled te 
keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded to 
try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such 
good effect from the very beginning that 
I have kept up its use ever since. I was 
surprised at the ease with which I 
digested it. It proved to be just what I 
needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heartburn, the inflated feeling which 
gave me so much pain disappeared. My 
weight gradually increased from 98 to 
116 pounds, my figure rounded out, my 
strength came back, and I am now able 
to do my housework and enjoy it. Grape- 
Nuts food did it.’”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone 
some facts about food. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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north of the usual fruit growing parts 
of Ontario. Lake Superior, which 
rarely freezes much, is the cause of the 
mild climate to the southeastward. The 
remarkably mild climate of British 
Columbia, although still farther north, 
is well known by those who have been 
there or read of it, and the same is 
true of southeastern Alaska. I have 
gathered many kinds of berries there on 
the islands and on the mainland, and 
south of the great mountain divide 
between that region and the Yukon 
valley. The harbors there are always 
open because the Japan current of the 
ocean tempers the climate. These 
many favored regions are warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer from the 
influence of large bodies of water, than 
those farther inland. 
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The Western New York Fruit Growers’ 
Association Meeting. 


Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. H. Burson. 

Williamson, N. Y., is located some 
thirty miles northeast of Rochester, 
near Lake Ontario, in one of the best 
fruit growing districts of New York, 
and this is where the Western New York 
Fruit Growers’ Association held its sum- 
mer imneeting on August 2d, at the home 
of Mr. T. W. Cornwall, and where 250 
enthusiastic apple and peach producers 
met. 

The program committee were disap- 
pointed in receiving word that Mr. Col- 
lingwood, editor of the “Rural New 
Yorker,” could not be present, and the 
meeting was brought to an abrupt end 
by an unusually heavy thunderstorm, 
but an interesting session was held and 
a profitable time spent looking over the 
large orchards. Prof. Frazer, of Gen- 
eseo, gave an interesting talk. Mr. 
Cornwall gave his experience in part, 
especially referring to a dehorned apple 
orchard (of which we will say some- 
thing later) and Mr. Remington, of New 
York, spoke in the interests of the 
railroads on fruit transportation, prom- 
ising much better service than had 
ever been had before. 

Mr. Cornwall has 160 acres of apples 
and peaches on his 275 acre farm, and 
here we saw an orchard of R. I. 
Greening set in 1824 alongside one of 
Wealthy set in 1903, the latter bearing 
its fourth crop and the other perhaps 
its seventieth. Here also was noted a 
large orchard of Wealthy, planted in 
spring of 1906, that was well loaded 
with prime fruit. Mr. Cornwall esti- 
mates his crop at 4000 barrels of ap- 
ples, and 25,000 baskets of peaches. 
Clean culture is practiced, judicious 
pruning given, and arsenate of lead 
with lime and sulphur spray applied 
thoroughly both as a winter and a sum- 
mer spray. 

The old orchard that had been de- 
horned was of great interest to all. It 
seems that this orchard with its hun- 
dreds of skyscraper growth of trees 
had not borne a crop of fruit for fifteen 
to twenty years, as Mr. Cornwall re- 
membered it, and last winter he con- 
ceiving the idea (or having faith in an- 
other’s experience) decided to dehorn 
the orchard. Everything was thorough- 
ly pruned and from ten to fifteen feet 
of the tops taken off. A mammoth 
undertaking without a doubt, but it was 
done and the results are:‘astonishing. 
To-day every tree is loaded with prime 
fruit, hundreds of props being used to 
keep the limbs from breaking. 

Through the kindness of one of the 
proprietors of the J. H. Teat’s Sons 
farm, the writer had the privilege of 
looking over several of their orchards. 
One Elberta and Crawford orchard of 
100 acres, another of Smock, another 
of Yellow St. John, and yet another of 
Carman, proving very interesting. The 
Carman trees (perhaps 7000 of them) 
were set three years ago and are bear- 
ing their first crop, estimated at one 
bushel per tree. These gentlemen ex- 
pect to harvest 80,000 baskets of No. 1 
peaches this season and are planning to 
plant many thousand more trees the 
coming spring. 

Here we saw also a large orchard of 
apples comprising the leading varieties, 
trees eighteen to twenty years set and 
every limb on every tree roped with 
perfect fruit, not a wormy specimen 
could be seen. As with Mr. Cornwall 
great attention is given to spraying and 
lime sulphur with arsenate of lead used. 
Speaking of wormy apples Mr. Teats 
called attention to two Baldwin apple 
trees -that were not sprayed. These 
trees showed an abundance of fruit but 
fully 75 per cent. of it was affected by 
fungus or codling moth, or both. This 
evidence again proving the value of 
spraying. 

“Things have changed wonderfully 
around here the last twenty years,” 
one well acquainted remarked to 
Then the fruit grower 





the writer. 





had his one horse wagon _ per- 
haps, but now he owns one and in some 
instances two automobiles. Then the 
farms were mortgaged heavily, now a 
mortgage is a rarity. Then only a few 
dared to plant large orchards, now 
everyone is setting heavily and increas- 
ing his plantings each season. Then 
all plantings were mainly a speculation 
it would seem. The demand was poor 
compared with the present time, trans- 
portation was a hard problem, methods 
of culture were crude. Now all is 
changed. Study, experience, knowledge 
gleaned from others, the thousand and 
one improvements in orchard tools, etc., 
all tend to make the investment a sure 
and profitable one to all who having 
suitable land avail themselves of the 
improvements. 





The outlook for the future of the 
fruit industry, with the efforts that are 
being directed toward its development, 
says the. “Hartford Day Spring,” is ex- 
ceptionally bright. And by no means 
the least promising indication of the 
future stability of the indusiry is the 
agitation for the adoption of an honest, 
attractive, standard fruit package. 


Apple Crop of the United States. 


The Northwestern Fruit Exchange 
says in its bulletin: The exchange is in 
receipt of considerable expression from 
thoroughly reliable sources and an- 
nounces its general understanding as 
follows: 

Canada—Heavy crops in Ontario and 
maritime provinces; a large portion of 
the orchard acreage reported in excel- 
lent condition. 

New York—Practically no change 
since our last bulletin. Heavy crop still 
predicted. 

Pennsylvania—All advices point to a 
banner crop, the heaviest in years. 

Ohio—Still shows for heavy crop. 

Indiana—vVery heavy crop. Estimated 
at 60 to 70 per cent. of normal. 

Illinois—Fifty to 60 per cent. 

Missouri and Arkansas—Fifty to 60 
per cent. each of normal average and 
heaviest for several years. 

Virginia—Important change is re- 
ported, the total crop now figured by 
unquestioned authority at 80 per cent. of 
last year’s harvest and upward of 5000 
ears. This section was particularly bene- 
fited by late rains. 








represents the Grand View poultry farm, Pa. 





Boys tenting out at Hay’s Grove, Pa. Photograph by G. M. Bremer. The lower photograph 





Write for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

I desire letters for publication giving 
your experience in growing both small 
and large fruits for the home supply. 

While it is conceded that there is 
no method by which the soil can be 
made to produce better profits than by 
planting orchards, vineyards and berry 
fields, I have long been pursuaded that, 
for the home table, for the family sup- 
ply, all fruits yield a much larger profit 
than the fruits grown for market or 
commercial purposes. 

The man who grows the strawberry, 
blackberry, currant and _ gooseberry, 
peach, pear, or quince in ample supply 
for his own family need not invest any 
money for berry boxes or crates, nor 
pay any commission to the man who 
sells his fruit, or any express charges, 
and it usually costs him nothing for the 
picking of the fruit if he has children. 

To much cannot be claimed for the 
value of fruit for the home table, there- 
fore tell of your experience. Tell us 
of the time when you had no fruit and 
how you were induced to plant a straw- 
berry bed, or a row of raspberry or 
grape vines, and how you succeeded. 
Tell us of the attractiveness of your 
fruit garden and what a pleasure it is 
to work in your garden and see the 
fruits thrive. 

—_—_———_ —0 —---—— 
One Cherry Orchard. 

Uncle John Spencer, at Westfield, has 
an orchard of cherry trees which are 
planted 135 to the acre. Year in and 
year out, each acre brings a net return 
of $236 annually, the gross returns from 
individual trees sometimes running as 
high as $7. He estimates that on the 
average however, balancing one year’s 
prices with another, they are about 
$2.50. This makes the gross receipts 
from each acre $337.50. Deducting 30 
per cent. for care, packing and shipping, 
he has a net return of $236 per acre. 

He attributes the steadiness of the 
yield to the fact that with each tree 
of the orchard he has a “personal ac- 
quaintance,” with all that that implies 
in the way of care and attention. 





Colorado—No change of consequence; 
figures estimated between 6500 and 7500 
cars. 

Utah—Good crop; estimated at 80 to 
85 per cent. 

Pacific Northwest—Heavy drop was 
reported lately by a number of sections; 
abundant setting is prominent in others. 
A general estimate of between 55 and 
65 per cent. of last year’s figures in the 
aggregate crops of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho is conservative at this 
time. 

Oregon—Rogue river and Willamette 
valley much shorter than in 1910. Hood 
river, 50 to 60 per cent. of last year. 

Washington—Yakima now estimates 
1000 cars, against 3000 a year ago; 
Wenatchee and Columbia valleys, 100 
per cent.; Spokane district spotted, some 
sections being very light; Palouse, short 
in many sections, outlook from 30 to 50 
per cent.; Walla Walla and Touchset 
valleys, 35 to 50 per cent. State Horti- 
cultural Inspector F. A. Huntly, of 
Washington, estimates that the apple 
crop of the entire state will be about 
40 per cent. of last season. 

Idaho (southwest)—Full crops in 
nearly all districts. Increased acreage 
bringing up total to 1910 volume. Heavy 
hail-storm in Payette valley June 21 
did considerable damage and materially 
injured the prune crop in some locali- 
ties. 

Prices—Prices for the season can not 
be forecast with definite degree of re- 
liability or intelligence at this time, al- 
though it is apparent that the great vol- 
ume of fruit production in Europe, Can- 
ada and the eastern states will have a 
bearing upon the whole market situa- 
tion. Predictions of abnormally low fig- 
ures for Pacific coast apples are being 
freely made by some of the eastern 
operators, and have been reproduced in 
the northwest press. The situation will 
be uncertain for some time yet. In the 
meantime growers are frankly advised 
not to contract for their season’s output 
on the basis of any figures offered at 
this early date, but to abide by the coun- 
sel of their association officers, 


Are You Proud of Your Local er State 
Fair? 


Farmers and fruit growers should 
be interested in the annual fair, but are 
they? Often it is the farmer or fruit 
grower himself who is to blame for not 
being more deeply interested 
annual fair, but in many instances jt 
is the management of the fair who 
should be held responsible. If the fair 
is apparently held most largely in the 
interest of horse racing we cannot 
blame the thrifty ruralist for not being 
interested in such an enterprise. But 
if the prizes are equally divided among 
the vegetables and fruits, grains and 
other farm products, as compared with 
prizes of the race course, less complaint 
will be heard. One advantage in at- 
tending an annual rural fair is in be. 
coming posted on important farm im- 
plements and machinery. Every year 
new implements are introduced many 
of which are of the greatest value. 

Recently we have seen the ditching 
machine perfected in such a way that 
ditching may be done with far greater 
speed and much less expense. When 
you go to your fair this fall don’t over. 
look farm implements and machinery 
department. I have been distressed on 
attending fairs to find when horse rac. 
ing was announced the building devoted 
to fruits and vegetables, grain and 
other farm products and space devoted 
to farm implements and machinery 
were abandoned, most everybody going 
to the race track. 





The Active Principle of Lime Sulphur, 

The chemist is oftentimes called upon 
to answer by analysis various questions 
concerning the purity and efficiency of 
ready-prepared insecticides and fungi- 


cides, as well as questions regarding 
their manufacture, storage, mixtures, 
ete., says H. P. Fishburn, Assistant 


Chemist, University Experiment Station, 
Idaho, 

The term, lime-sulphur denotes noth- 
ing definite as to the composition of 
the product prepared by boiling together 
lime, sulphur and water, whether a 
mechanical mixture or a chemical com- 
pound. Unless the conditions of manu- 
facture are somewhat the same, and the 
lime uniform in purity, sulphur almost 
invariably being pure—the_ resulting 
products are likely to differ greatly in 
their chemical composition and there- 
fore in their efficiency. Lime-sulphur, 
properly prepared, has in solution a 
large amount of sulfide of calcium, 
called penta-sulfide of calcium, a cheml- 
cal compound formed by the combina- 
tion of lime (éalcium oxide) with 
sulphur. The fungicidal value of the 
spray is due chiefly to this sulfide. 


Fall Planting. 

It sometimes happens the planter 
has more leisure for planting in late 
autumn that in early spring, during 
which season he is rushed with the 
seeding of farm crops, says ‘National 
Horticulturist.” In case the ground has 
a suitable amount of moisture, or water 
can be conveniently secured to make it 
sufficiently moist, then certain varieties 
of small fruits may be planted in the 
late autumn. We have found that grape- 
vines planted in early November, after 
the wood was well ripened and matured, 
made a stronger growth the succeeding 
season than when planted in the spring 
time. We, however, always take the 
precaution to mulch heavily, cover and 
bury each vine so planted. Raspberries 
and blackberries may be planted at the 
same season, and the currant also, if 
heavily mulched and ‘thoroughly pro- 
tected. 3 








Thinning Fruit. 

When a crop on a tree is too large 
for normal maturity, thinning is of 
value and should always be _ given. 
Under such conditions it increases the 
size of the fruits; avoids breakage of 
the tree; reduces drain on both tree and 
soil by avoiding unnecessary seed pro- 
duction; and probably increases quality 
by affording opportunity for normal de- 
velopment. It also doubtless tends. to 
increase the crop of succeeding years, 
though this has not yet been actually 
proved experimentally. When needed, 
thinning should be done as soon as pos- 
sible after the June crop is largely 
over. In some localities, later thin- 
nings are also made as the demand 
arises, giving special attention to the 
removal of defective fruits, so that the 
crop at picking time is practically all 
first grade.—Pennsylvania Station. 





Special Fruit Report from Arkansas. 

There is but little fruit in this section 
of Arkansas. In an orchard of 1200 
apple trees I will not get ten bushels of 
good fruit. Grapes are good half crop. 
Peaches are very scarce. Late rains 
have helped our corn crop somewhat.— 
Lewis Dahls, 
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was the first device made by man for producing power It 
will be the last hope of the human race. When all other 
natural resources have been exhausted the windmill wiil 


still remain, and will probably furnish ° 
light, heat and power for the remnant of the human race. In the interim, between the beginning 
and the end (where we now are) it makes a greater return to the people in proportion to its 
cost than any other machine. It does more cheaply, and with less attention, the thing 
which it is fitted to do, than any other power. 


The wind blows everywhere and is free. With a windmill, the expense 
for oil and repairs is the only one, and that is trifling. An engine requires 
much more in the way of oil and repairs, and fuel — which is the great expense 
—has to be added. 


The windmill does not require an experienced man to operate it. It is so simple 
that anyone can understand its workings. 

A well-made windmill isa durable machine. The driving shaft of a windmill runs 
only about one-fifth as fast as the crank shaft of an engine of the same power. A good 
windmill will outlast several engines doing the same amount of work. 

The best farmers, everywhere, use windmills generally for pumping water. In every 
progressive farming community the windmill is the most conspicuous object. It towers above most 
groups of farm buildings. 

All the world knows that the Aermotor Company made the first steel windmills 
and steel towers, and made the steel windmill and steel tower business. It is believed that, 
since the business was fairly established, it has made, and continues to make, more than half 
the world’s supply of windmills. In the Aermotor the plan of back-gearing was first introduced 

into windmill construction. By this means the power of the swiftly running wheel is utilized 
without operating the pump too fast. 

The peculiar form of Aermotor wheel, which gives it great power, also enables 
it to run in the lightest breeze. No windmill lias yet been made which equals the Aermotor in 
its light-running qualities. The form of the wheel is exactly right. 

Simplicity is another of the important features of the Aermotor. There are no complicated parts to get out oforder. There are no devices requiring 
skillful adjustment. Every part is solid, substantial and durable. 

The main bearings of the Aermotor have large dust-proof oil pockets which afford the best possible means of lubrication. The other bearings have 
automatic oil cups. 

The Aermotor has thoroughly demonstrated its staying qualities. In almost any community Aermotors can be found 
which have been doing duty for fifteen, eighteen or twenty years. And these old Aermotors were made before the days of the heavy gears and the 

shaft-carrying arms which are easily turned in their sockets so as to give new and perfect bearings for the shafts in case they have become worn through 
overloading or neglect. The present Aermotors are sure to be more durable and serviceable than the earlier ones. 4 

The galvanizing of Aermotor outfits has had much to do with their popularity. Aermotor galvanizing is real 
galvanizing. It is the best that can be done and will last a lifetime. Aermotors which were 
galvanized twenty years ago are as good as ever. 

The Aermotor Company has been building for the ages. It has always been working 
toward the building up of a great and permanent business. It has succeeded so well that Aermotors are as well 

known in South America and South Africa as in the United States. Dealers in Aermotor goods are found every- 
where. When you want anything in the Aermotor line you can get it and get it quickly. 


AERMOTOR PRICES AND POLICIES EASY” soon 
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When the Aermotor Company commenced the manufacture of the windmill, it reduced the hes Reen 
cost of wind power to one-sixth of what it had been. It advertised its prices. It made the best Pane i aa 
thing that could be made and at the lowest price at which it could be made. It uses no traveling for 23 
men. It made so good an article that one-half the world’s business came to it and stayed with it. years 


It is doing the same thing with the gasoline engine. Where one goes others follow, and we are 

turning them out in great quantities, to the delight of Aermotor friends everywhere. We could send smart traveling salesmen to see you and 
persuade you to pay $25 or $50 more for a windmill or an engine, and it would be worth it—not to you, but to us. But there are plenty of 
reading and thinking men who prefer to save their own time and money and deal in the Aermotor way. 


AERMOTOR GASOLINE ENGINES 


Wherever a windmill is suitable for the work, an Aermotor furnishes the cheapest and most satisfactory power for pumping. But there are 
some places where a good wind exposure cannot be had. There are other places where power is wanted only temporarily. Sometimes tenants are obliged to 
supply their own power for operating the pump and do not wish to put up a windmill which they will have to leave behind them when they move. To supply 
the demand for a pumping power for such cases the Aermotor Company makes a gasoline engine which can be attached to ‘‘ any old 
pump”’ in thirty minutes. It is sold complete and ready to connect to the pump for $37.50, F. O. B. Chicago. : 

For ranch purposes, -or for handling large quantities of water, a heavy, back-geared pumping engine is supplied 
for $100.00, all complete, ready to receive the well fittings, which can be set up in working order within an hour after it is 
received. It is capable of raising sixty barrels of water an hour to an elevation of one hundred feet. 

For running machinery, the Aermotor Company makes a line of General Purpose Power Engines. The 2 H. Ps 
Hopper Cooled Engine sells for $75.00, 4 H. P., $125.00. All prices are F. O. B. Chicago. 

These engines are fitted with the Aermotor galvanized steel pulleys. Who ever heard of a galvanized 
steel pulley? Noone. Nor did anyone ever hear of a galvanized steel windmill, or steel tower, until the Aermotor Company pro- 
duced them. These galvanized pulleys are sure to revolutionize the pulley business. They are light, strong, cannot be broken, and 
are wonderfully cheap. A Complete set of seven pulleys fora 2 H. P. engine is sold for only $8.00. A set of seven pul- 
leys for the 4 H. P. engine sells for $11.90. We always furnish one pulley free with 
each power engine; but to anyone thinking of buying an engine, who writes us within one 
XU) week from the appearance of chis advertisement, stating in what paper he saw it, we will 

Pca } furnish free, with each 2 H. P. engine or larger, $5.00 worth of pulleys of any size which 
6m) you may select for either engine or line shaft, provided the order is sent in before January 

Ist, 1912. Pulleys for the line shaft—being used where they are protected from the 
weather — are not galvanized. 


ddaakidiiis MAGNETO FREE 





















one | ae — All Aermotor Power Engines are fitted with a magneto 
peices | a ee free. Batteries are not used with these engines. You have no 
6 1 15 95 ignition troubles when you buy Aermotor Gasoline Engines fitted 
. 9 % 105 : warristing 
10 9 "95 120 with the Aermotor magneto. We don’t believe that anyone 
2 9 110 1.40 : : pared 
rT 9 135 19 who once sees an Aermotor Engine run with magneto will take 
4 : 1% + any other engine as a gift. For full particulars write 
2 7 1.90 2.40 
2 1 215 2.70 
24 | 2.40 3.00 














——some=~— Aermotor Company 2:6w. 12 street Chicago 
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Home Manufacture of Vinegar. 
Cleanliness is vital, says Prof. Lewis, 
of Oregon Agricultural College. 
In response to numerous inquiries 
regarding the various processes involved 
in the home manufacture of vinegar 
and the precautions which should be 
taken in order to secure good results, 
Prof. C. I. Lewis, of the horticulture 
department of the Oregon Agricultural 
College at Corvallis, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement, for the assistance of 
all those desiring to make vinegar on 
their own farms: 
There are three distinct steps in- 
volved: (1) apple juice sugar, (2) alco- 
hol, and (3) acetic acid. The amount of 
apple juice and quality depend on the 
grade of the apples, their ripeness, 
variety,and freedom from dirt. To 
make good cider vinegar ripe apples 
which are free from filth should be 
used, and the juice should be put into 
good, clean barrels. 
In grinding and pressing the apples, 
care should be taken to observe the 
ordinary precautions for cleanliness. In 
some cases water should be added to 
the apple pumace after pressing, and 
then, after it has been allowed to stand 
a while, pressed again. In this way an 
additional amount of juice is obtained. 
This, however, does not contain enough 
sugar to make good vinegar. If high 
grade vinegar is desired, the pumace 
should not be washed. 
Where it is possible to do so, the 
juice should be put into one large 
vat or covered receptacle and allowed 
to stand a few days before putting it 
into barrels. In this way the solid mat- 
ter will settle gradually before it is 
placed in the casks. The casks should 
be thoroughly cleaned, treated with live 
steam or boiling water, to be certain 
that there is no foreign matter in them. 
Barrels should not be filled over two- 
thirds full of juice, and the bungs 
should be left out. A loose plug of cot- 
ton may be placed over the hole, how- 
ever, to decrease evaporation and pre- 
vent dirt getting in. The bungs should 
never be put in until after the vinegar 
is made, 
After’ the juice is placed in the cellar, 
the temperature should not be allowed 
to fall below 44 or 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The alcoholic fermentation will 
be complete in three to six months time. 
By raising the temperature the fermen- 
tation may be made more rapid, but it 
should not be pushed over 75 degrees. 
By adding yeast, fermentation can be 
completed in three months time or even 
in less. It takes one yeast cake to about 
every five gallons of apple juice. The 
yeast cake should be absolutely fresh, 
and should be dissolved in warm water 
before putting it into the juice. Vinegar 
or “mother” should never be added to 
fresh apple juice, or until after the cider 
has become hard. 
After thorough alcoholic fermentation 
has taken place, and the cider has be- 
come hard, the clear liquid can then be 
drawn off, and, after the cask has been 
thoroughly rinsed, the liquid can be re- 
turned to it. After filling the barrel 
about half full of the clear liquid, one- 
fourth of the old vinegar may be added, 
and on the surface of it some “mother” 
may be added if desired. 

It requires from three to eighteen 
months or more to make good vinegar, 
according to the conditions under which 
the fermentation is carried on. When 
the apple juice is stored in a cellar and 
allowed to become vinegar of legal 
standard, it takes from twenty-one to 
twenty-four months. If the alcoholic 
fermentation is hastened by the use of 
yeast, and the acetic fermentation fav- 
ored by a warmer temperature, and a 
vingar “‘starter’’ added, it is possible to 
make good vinegar in from six to twelve 
months. 

When the acetic fermentation will 
produce about 4.5 or 5 per cent. of acetic 
acid, then the barrels can be filled to 
their capacity and tightly corked. 

In manufacturing plants they use the 
“mother,” or thick, tough, yellowish skin 
which forms in the vinegar barrel, and 
after adding it to the apple juice, let it 
drip over beech shavings, coming in con- 
tact with warm air in the process, which 
produces the vinegar much more 
rapidly. 


oO. 


The Luxurious Mr. Clark. 

W. A. Clark, who, we believe, was 
once a $500,000 senator, has had a test 
made of the $120,000 organ in his $3,- 
500,000 house. It is expected that next 
September he will begin to bathe in his 
$25,000 bathtub and to sleep in his 
$15,000 bed, resting his auburn ringlets 
on the $1000 eiderdown pillows. He 
will also eat at his $10,000 table from 
his $40,000 Sevres service and walk on 
his $100,000 carpets. The $250,000 art 
gallery will be made attractive by the 
ex-senator’s $25,000 portrait, sometimes 
known as a cloud-burst in red and 



























green.—New York “World.” 





Bargains in Trees | 
for Fall Planting 


Send in your orders now for planting in October and November 








WHY YOU SHOULD PLANT IN THE FALL 


There are many reasons 
why fall is the best time to 
plant hardy vines, shrubs 
and trees. There is more 
time for preparing the soil 
in the fall, more time for 
planting and for making 
plans than there is in the 
spring. The soil is in bet- 
ter condition for planting in 
the fall than in the spring. 
Fall is considered by planters and orchardists more desirable than spring as the roots of the 
trees get a firmer hold on the soil during the winter and start to grow before it would 
be possible to set out stock in the spring. For this reason they can better stand the 
severe dry spells and droughts of summer. Some things cannot be secured early enough in 
the spring, therefore if planted in the fall may gain nearly a year’s growth. Do not plant 
strawberries, one-year cherry trees, peach trees, rose bushes or gladiolus bulbs in the fall, for 
they will not endure the winter well, being only half hardy. 

To Those Who Have Received Our Catalog Issued This Spring, 1911: For fall delivery we 
have a complete stock of everything offered in this catalog except one-year old currants 
and one-year old gooseberries, one-year peach trees, rose bushes and gladiolus bulbs. And 
we are obliged to cancel for Fall 1911 the following Collection or Special Offers: Peach 
Tree Collection on pages 4 and 32, the Rose Bush Collection on page 4, the One Year Cherry 
Collection No. 4 on pages 5, 6 and 11, and the Mail Order Collection on page 64 of catalog. 

Beautiful Illustrated Catalog With Complete Description of All Standard Varieties and 
Valuable Data and Instructions for Planting, etc. Free For The Asking. 

If you have not received our Spring 1911 catalog or have lost the one we sent you, send 
us a post card and we will be pleased to mail you a copy. 


—_ SLE LOL LSE LLL NE TONED LIE ASI UUEELIBTOISE Si i i ec emma RAE EATER TE: 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN TRANSPLANTED TREES 


By transplanted trees we 
refer to first-class fruit trees 
which were dug last spring 
and transplanted carefully 
in rows in our nursery where 
they have been cultivated 
all summer. These trees 
have formed new fibrous 
roots during the summer 
months, therefore they have 
better roots than trees fresh- 
ly dug. These are trees 
which will make good or- 
chards and are desirable in 
every way. They are 
healthy, vigorous and free 
from insect pests. 

We have transplanted 

NEW SYRACUSE BEST HARDY RED RASPBERRY trees in three sizes corres- 
ponding with our regular grade of trees, viz.: Largest Size—Medium Size—Smaller Size. 
All carefully graded, well branched and with good roots. We have not a complete assort- 
ment of varieties in these transplanted trees and can supply only the following varieties : 

APPLE TREES—Ben Davis, Duchess of Oldeberg, Gano, Jonathan, Maiden Blush, Mammoth Black 
Twig, Newton Pippin, Northern Spy, N. W. Greening, Stark, Sutton Beauty, Twenty-Ounce, Wealthy, 
Winesap, Walbridge, Rambo, Fanny, Wolf River, Yellow Transparent, York Imperial, Pewaukee, 
Ontario, Hubbardston None Such, Red Astrachan, Rolfe and Hyslop. 

STANDARD PEARS—Anjou, Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Kieffer, Koonce, Lawrence, 
Seckel, Vermont Beauty and Wilder Early. 

CHERRY TREES—Dyehouse, Early Richmond, Montmorency, English Morello, Baldwin and Wragg. 

PLUM TREES—Gueii, Moore’s Arctic, Pond’s Seedling, Shropshire Damson, Hale, Bradshaw, Lom- 
bard and German Prune. 

DWARF PEARS—Seckel, Lawrence, Anjou, Gano, Kieffer, Duchess, Flemish Beauty. 


Send us your list af wants in this grade of stock and we will make you special bargain prices that 
we know will interest you. Send your list now, at once, before this stock is all sold. 




































Now is the time to order plants, vines and trees for fall planting. We commence ee 
a to dig October first, and continue to dig and ship until winter sets in. October and Save 

/_ Best November are the months to plant in the fall. Catalogue free on application. / Money 

/ Varieties : [Green's Trees | 


Were GREEN’S NURSERY CO. iis 


gem . ROCHESTER, NEW YORK — 
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A New Book 


= =“How to Grow 
ae, 2nd Market Fruit” 








Autumn and the Strawberry Bed. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. Roberts Conover. 

As with other low-growing plants, the 
strawberry profits by such fertilizers as 
are immediately available, therefore 
with the young plants set out in August 
having but a short season in which to 
make their growth, it is important to 
give them soluble plaht food rather than 
manures, the elements of which re- 
quire a longer period for their. release. 

Before applying any fertilizer, how- 
ever, it is well to ascertain in a general 
way the elements already in the soil. 
This may be determined by previous 
conditions. Where beans or peas have 
grown thriftily, there is generally a good 
pasis of nitrogeneous material and the 
quantity of nitrogen in any subsequent 
application may be less than under 
other conditions. Other garden crops 
remove elements from the soil replacing 
little, but where liberal applications of 
well-rotted manure are made each sea- 
son to the garden soil, the berry patch 
will need no further application of com- 
post in the fall. 

If a crop of berries is expected the 
following spring, the object of fall fer- 
tiling is vigorous plant growth for upon 
the amount of stored up plant sum- 
stance depends the ability to put forth 
abundant blossoms and fine fruit in the 
spring. While nitrogen promotes foliage 
growth, and phosphates and potash the 
development of blossom and fruit, an 
unequal or disproportionate use of these 
elements will result unsatisfactorily. 
For instance, if one applies more potash 
and less nitrogen than a balanced ration 
demands, he may secure more berries 
but less foliage and the fruit may scald 
for want of leaf protection, or the 
strength of the plant will be insufficient 
to develop a palatable crop. <A surplus 
of nitrogen results in an undue forcing 
of foliage, and an inadequate supply 
of phosphates will lessen the output of 
blossoms. All fall applications of quick- 
acting or soluble fertilizers should be 
made not later than the first week in 
September in order that the plants de- 
rive all benefit from them ere growth 
ceases, 

Under ordinary soil conditions the 
proper proportion of elements in ap- 
plied fertilizer should be about two 
parts of phosphates, two parts of potash 
and one part of nitrogen. These pro- 
portions are maintained in’ a mixture 
of the following ingredients: Five and 
seven-tenths pounds of superphosphates, 
two and seven-tenths pounds of nitrate 
of soda, and one and six-tenths pounds 
of muriate of potash. Instead of the 





AT THE PARSONAGE 
Coffee Runs Riot No Longer. 


“Wife and I had a serious time of it 
while we were coffee drinkers. 

“She had gastritis, headaches, belch- 
ing and would have periods of sickness, 
while I secured a daily headache that 
became chronic. 

“We naturally sought relief by drugs 
Without avail, for it is now plain enough 
that no drug will cure the diseases an- 
other drug (coffee) sets up, particularly, 
80 long as the drug which causes the 
trouble is continued. 

“Finally we thought we would try 
leaving off coffee and using Postum. I 
noticed that my headaches disappeared 
like magic and my old ‘trembly’ nerv- 
ousness left. One day wife said, ‘Do you 
know my gastritis has gone?’ 

“One can hardly realize what Postum 
has done for us. 

“Then we began to talk to others. 
Wife’s father and mother were both cof- 
fee drinkers and sufférers. Their head- 
aches left entirely a short time after 
they changed from coffee to Postum. 

“I began to enquire among my parish- 
ioners and found to my astonishment 
that numbers of them use Postum in 
place of coffee. Many of the ministers 
who have visited our parsonage have 
become enthusiastic champions of Pos- 
tum.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle, Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


muriate of potash, six and four-tenths 
of kainit may be used. The ingredients 
should be well mixed (a tub or firkin 
and a scoop or hoe will facilitate the 
process) and applied in a shallow fur- 
row on either side of the plants using 
about one pound to twenty-four plants. 
A similar application is necessary in the 
spring before the blossoms set. 

Another important consideration is 
the concentration of strength by pinch- 
ing back all runners. Almost as soon 
as growth is established in the August- 
set plants, small stolons or runners are 
sent out. These runners are naked stems 
with a terminal bud which develops into 
a plant after it finds contact with the 
soil. In the garden, the average length 
of a runner before it locates its terminal 
bud in the soil is about six or eight 
inches, but where a hard surface makes 
contact difficult, the runners will often 
reach a length of twenty or twenty-four 
inches, as in the case of wild varieties. 
Both the runners and the plantlets are 
a severe drain upon the parent plant 
of which berries are required the fol- 
lowing year and these runners must be 
cut off or pinched back. This should 
be done as soon as their character can 
be distinguished from the forming 
leaves. 

The soil between the rows and around 
the plants must be regularly cultivated 
so that it is at all times mellow but 
such cultivation must be very shallow 
near the plants. Loosening the soil 
every five or six days by passing a steel 
garden rake between the rows will suf- 
fice for garden culture. é 

In all sections where the ground 
freezes in winter, the strawberry bed 
should be mulched about December first. 
Freezing and thawing has a tendency 
to raise the plants and this undesirable 
feature is checked by the mulch of 
straw, salt hay, forest leaves or similar 
material spread over the plants and be- 
tween the rows. This mulch is drawn 
aside in the spring to allow the plants to 
come to the light and to permit fertiliz- 
ing on either side. It may then be re- 
placed close to the rows. The presence 
of the mulch makes cultivation unneces- 
sary until after fruiting and keeps the 
ground moist during dry. weather; Aside 
from this the mulch prevents sandy 
fruit. : 

The best results regarding soil benefit 
and the quality of the fruit are obtained 
by applying composts after the fruiting 
season. Such manure must be well 
rotted and applied between the rows in 
mid-summer. 


A Poor Year for Strawberries. 
By the Editor. 

The season for 1911 has been the 
most unfavorable for strawberry grow- 
ing in western New York of any year of 
my long experience in fruit culture. 
Everything in the way of weather seems 
to have gone wrong with the straw- 
berry plantation from early spring to 
the day of ripening. The early spring 
was cold and backward. Then came 
the drought. Many plantations, which 
early in the spring were in fine condi- 
tion and promised large yields, the 
strawberries did not yield one-tenth of 
crop. Never have I seen so many shape- 
less, distorted, hard ended, half green 
strawberries as during this past season. 
Prices received for strawberries were re- 
markably high and yet this season has 
been an unprofitable one for many 
strawberry growers. I heard complaints 
from other parts of the country in re- 
gard to the strawbery crop this year. 

What is true of the strawberry crop 
is alsa true of the crop of red and black 
raspberries which were seriously af- 
fected by the drought. High prices pre- 
vailed in New York state for these fruits 
but the price was not high enough to 
make up for the short crop. : 

There will be a large demand fo 
plums, quinces, grapes and other fruits 
owing to the fact that but few house- 
wives have canned or preserved straw- 
berries and raspberries. 





Suckers Great Drain on Tree. 
Many of the trees and shrubs throw 
out suckers during the early summer. 
They are now making a heavy growth 
and taking a great deal of the sip 
needed to develop fruit. By cutting 
them off now much of the sap needed 

elsewhere by the trees will be saved. 





A guide book for master growers or beginners. 


Give the best of the new, 


and the good of the old practices. Unless you have gone very deeply into the 
subject, it will tell you things you ought to know about trees and fruit that 


never before crossed your mind. 


WHAT IS IN THIS BOOK. 


As you turn its pages you will find usable 
methods of oe your soil ideal for fruit, 
methods of saving blossoms from Jack Frost, 
methods of saving money in giving trees 
needed care, methods of making $2 per bush- 
el apples instead of the 50 cent kind, meth- 
ods of making uncertain crops sure, meth- 
ods of making fruit growing intensely inter- 
esting and extra profitable. 

For instance, the book tells how to make 
spray materials to kill any of forty different 
orchard pests, tells when to spray—and how 
to  aget choses Aa trees as fast as ateam 
walks along. It tells howto pack apples, 
cherries or other fruit in ways that make 
them bring highest prices, just as they are 
found on ow Vash ruit stands, in boxes, in 
*‘take-home baskets”’ and in other packages. 

Do you thoroughly understand the need 
of all these things? Do you know how to do 
them? The book tells you how and tells 
about a hundred other things fully as im- 


WHY Our Book is 


** How to Grow and Market Fruit’’ is full 
of such things as these mentioned, fully ex- 

lained. You will likely sit down and read 
it through as soon as you get it. You will 
apply its teachings to your daily work and 
in your lifetime plans. Get it and become 
familiar with fruit growing as practiced in 
1911 by wonderfully successful growers. 

There is nothing like it published. Itis 
better than larger works on the subject, be- 
causeit is briefer, smaller, more to the point, 
tells what you need to know in plain, every- 
day words, is easier and quicker understood. 
It cuts out the introduction and the history 
and gets right down to growing fruit in 
common dirt of the United States. 

We have put into this book what we 
learned during years of study in our own 
orchards. Its facts were gleaned in the 
hard field of experience. hat it says has 
been first carefully prepared, then goneover 
and O. K'd by a dozen of the country’s fore- 
most fruit growers. While it is progressive 
and radical in its teachings, it is absolutely 
to be depended upon. 


HARRISON’S 


Ocean Avenue, 


COUPON Please send me 


portant. Do you know why fruit should be 
thinned—do r< know how well thinning 
will pay you? In July of this year, eighteen 
hundred apples were taken from a certain 
Ben Davis tree. Will that pay? Yes, in- 
deed! And here is an extract from the book, 
that tells PART of WHY it will pay:— 

‘*With trees, it is the production of seeds 
which uses up vitality and plant food. If 
trees are allowed to develop and ripen only 
a limited number of seeds, they will build 
large flawless, high-colored, rich-flavored 
fruit. If they ripen too many seeds they 
will exhaust themselves and produce but 
little perfect fruit. Remove fruits until none 
are closer than four to six inches, as soon 
as they are big enough to be found easily— 
and only a tenth or a twentieth of the buds 
will mature fruit. The other buds will pro- 
ceed to start truits for next season or the 
next, thus making certain of the setting ofa 
crop every year.” 


so Valuable to You. 


In advertisements this fall we told of a 
Pennsylvania man who sold $2,000 worth of 
— last year from a four-acre strip of or- 
chard that hangs up against the side of a 
hill like the buckwheat oo of some 
of his neighbors. Could you use two 
thousand apple dollars every year? Honest- 
yy, you will miss a good deal of satisfaction 
if you don’t get this book—you will lose 
money if you don’t apply its teachings in 
your orchard, 

This book is strongly bound in olive drab 
flexible covers, on which there is a striking 
suggestion of a ideal location for a fruit farm. 
It has twenty-four full pages occupied by up- 
wards of seventy illustrations that show 
you how to do the hard things, thus helping 
out the descriptions. You will keep the book 
for years, both on account of its handsome 
appearance and its valuable contents, The 
price is but 50 cents, post free. Even this is 
returned to you with first $5 order you send 
us, so the book is really free. See below. 
Be sure to fill out and mail coupon, with 
your order. 


NURSERIES, 
Berlin, Maryland. 
“How t@ Grow and Market Fruit,” 





for which I enclose fifty cents. WhenI send you a /PRry-7 


9O\ five dollar order you are to return fifty cents in cash to me, thus giving /P¢-y-9 


me the book without cost. Fill in 
What interested in ? 
peaches 
strawberries grapes 
We have ten valuable farms fo: 
ame . 
Address 


these blanks. 


How many trees ? 
plums..-..- 


---- cherries 
ornamental ---. - - 


r sale—do you want particulars? 








Snyder Blackberry. 

The best blackberry for northern 
Illinois is the Snyder, as it is a heavy 
bearer and very hardy. Set in rows 
eight or ten feet apart and three or 
four feet in row; cultivate for two years 
with horse and when they come into 
bearing leave old canes standing unless 
they get so thick you cannot get the 
berries. The reason for this is to hold 
up the young canes as they are easily 
broken off by the wind or snow. Let 
your plants grow as thick as they will 
only so you can get through between 
the rows and your vines will bear more 
and sweeter berries than if trimmed 
close. The Snyder is a large berry and 
rather seedy, but let it get fully ripe 
and it will sell and is good enough for 
any one. 





An Unsurpassed Strawberry. 

Last spring, A. S. Lewis, of Macon 
county, Mo., bought some Corsican 
strawberry plants. Decoration day at 
sun-up he favored this office with two 
new-idea paraffin paper boxes full of 
phenomenally large and luscious 
samples of their crimson fruit as fine 
in color, size, shape and flavor as Macon 
county ever grew. 

In his trial grounds at Redwood fruit 
farm Mr. Lewis has fertilized some of 
these plants with unleached wood ashes 
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SPRAY 
PUMPS 


BM ALL KINDS 
NOZZLES, FITTINGS, Etc, 





We manufacture Spray Pumps for every 
need from the small hand and bucket 
pumps to the large power outfits. 

Send for catalog and prices of Pumps, Hay 
Tools and Barn Door Hangers. 








and this increased the product one-third 
every way over the others. 
quarts from five plants the first year 
is a record result, and rarely have we 
eaten a berry so deliciously satisfactory 
as it is virtually coreless, a sweet sub- 
acid in flavor and a source of great 
gratification to both grower and con- 
sumer. 
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F. E. MYERS & BRO., 
| 150 Orange Street, _ Ashland, Ohio. 
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Keep Lime from Strawberries.—Do 
not spread the lime on strawberries. 
You will do more harm than good by 
doing so. The strawberry, like the 
cranberry and blueberry, prefers a sour 
soil and will do best in such a soil. 
Lime will sweeten the soil, and if too 
much is used the strawberries will not 
do well. Use lime for clover, alfalfa, 
wheat or grass, but keep it away from 
strawberries.—“Rural New Yorker.” 





“What is the ‘difference between 
firmness and obstinacy?” asked a young 
lady of her fiancee. 

















FENCE tiac0°" 
Uolled Wits ‘Moavil 
prevent rust. 








Double 
jeavily Gal to 
ve no agents. Sell at 
days’ trial. 
We pay alifreight. 37 heights of farm 

d poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 

Box 100 ~ indiana. 












































We manufacture awn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
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Firmness,” was his gallant reply, “‘is shipping to <a, hineaatecsanarn! utoen te 


a noble characteristic of women; obstin-| agents. 





acy is a lamentable defect in men.” 


Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. 00., 959 10th St., Terre Haute, ied. 
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White Lead on the Farm 
For Houses 


Paint your house when it needs 
it and use the best paint—that 
is the whole story of paint econ- 
omy. The longer you put 
off painting the more paint 
will be required. Paint 
made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil is the 
most economical paint in 
the world because it is the 
most durable. It holds to 
the wood like a nail and 
protects the surface per- 
fectly against the attacks 
of the weather, 


Our Free Painting Helps 


We will send you free ca request 
color schemes and miscellaneous paint- 
ing instructions that you will find of / .4 
real practical value. Ask for Helps 648,| 

NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
New York Cleveland Chicago &t. Louis 
Boston Buffalo Cincinnati San Francisco 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 














Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 


profits larger. 
5 LATEST 
MANN’S ‘doce. Bone Cutter 
Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 
stle. Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial, 
© money in vance. 
Send Today for Free Book. 


F. W. Mann Co., Box 39, Milford, Mass, 








“Profitable Poultry,’ tells how, sent for 4 cents, 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 42, Clarinda, Iowa 
LIBERTY 
MARVEL SOLDER 


SOLDERS WITHOUT H 


instantly mends and stops leaks in all kinds 
of Household Utensils.Granite and Agate Ware 
Tin, Aluminum, tron, Copper and Brass. No Heat 
No Tools. No Skill required. Squeeze from Tube 
apply, let harden Fine for Motorists. 25c postpaid 
LIBERTY SALES COMPANY, 
Dept. C—393 Westervelt Ave., Tompkinsville, S. 1. N.Y. 


LEGHORN COCKERELS 
We are breeders of Leghorns and 
have the finest line of cockerels and 
pullets that we ever produced. We 
offer, for the low price of $5.00 each, 
such birds as fanciers would sell at 
$10.00 and $15.00. Good breeding 
birds, $2.50 each. For particulars 
address Green’s Nursery Co., Poultry 
Department, Rochester, N. Y. 
VAR’S All breeds Poultry. Eggs, Ferrets, 
90 Dogs, Pigeous, Hares, ete. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


























The Poultry Industry. 
Prof. Rice of Cornell University. 


Many persons go into the poultry 
business; imagining that they can make 
good money with little work. In this 
they are mistaken, Poultry husbandry 
i- coming into its own. It is necessary 
to grade chickens and eggs, just as cat- 
tle and fruit are graded. The state 
could do a lot of good appropriating 
money for poultry husbandry. Dairy 
work, etc., has been catered to, but lit- 
tle attention has been paid to poultry. 
It is no more than right to pay atten- 
tion to a subject that provides a wy of 
making money for many persons. 
There are ways of telling weak and 
strong cocks.and hens, their constitu- 


the corn much. The houses may be 
used for the hens in the winter. Much 
is saved in the use of a hor e and the 
raising of chickens in large numbers. 
When the cockerels become a certain 
age they are moved to bachelors hall 
and fattened for broilers, Feeding 
should be done with horse power as well 
as the watering. Low wheeled wagons 
may be used. The proper feeding of 
chickens must be known and followed. 
Vacillary white diarrhoea has killed 
millions of chickens. The disease is 
hereditary and is communicable. For 
this reason disinfecting is necessary. 
The hen must be fed properly if laying 
is expected of her. The best laying 
hens are the ones that molt late. It pays 
to produce the right kind of eggs. 

















A view of a portion of the Rochester, N. Y., public market for fruits, vegetables and other 


farm products. 


tional vigor and _ vitality. When a 
chicken shows low vitality it should be 
killed, or marked with paint to keep 
it secluded. It should be fattened on 
sour milk and sold live weight, ut is 
necessary to have plenty of fresh air 
in the chicken house but not so as to 
produce drafts over the roosts. Eggs 
for hatching must not be kept in a hot 
place and not kept too long. Purity of 


breed must be closely observed. Noth- 
ing is gained by cross_ breeding. 
Chickens should be reared _ in- large 


numbers on the score of economy. The 
coloi:. houses should be moved to the 
corn fields when the chickens are big 
enough, Rape may be sown to furnish 
feed for them so they will not damage 





HARROWS 


with less effort than any other. 


completely embodies the double 
tion principle. 





leaves land level and true. Thed 





crops. Jointed pole. 
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CUTAWAY HAR 


With Clark’s Original “Cutaway” Double 
can do more different kinds of a7 , THE 


is the only Disk Cultivator that 


It will do the work 
of several other disk machines that 
would cost you several times as 
much; do it more thoroughly, be- 
cause it has 4 gangs instead of 2, 
Cuts thesoil twice, throws in oppo- 
site directions, fills the hollows, 


is always from the centre—suitable 
for light team. A!l single action 
harrows run in half lap. Gang frame 
adjustable for cultivating rowed 
ve make a& 
| “Cutaway” for every crop. Send 
for our new catalogue, “In- 


AND CULTIVATES. 
Action Harrow 


and Cultivator you 
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ROW CONIPANY 865 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 
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GREEN’S NURSERY CO. POULTR 


oughbred Fowls 


Must be sold to make room 


Brown Leghorns. 
farm-grown fowls, only one year old. 
Just what you want for breeding next 


we must let them go, and offer Plymouth 
Rock and Brown Leghorn Hens at $2.00, 
fine male birds at $2.50 to $3.00 each. 
Only $6.00 to $8.00 per 
they last. 
They are worth much more money. 
Order at once and get the first pick. 






for young stock. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
All strong, selected, 


ason. To make room for young chicks 


trio, while 







Y YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















That the amount cf money expended 
for dairy and _ horticultural  experi- 
ments is out of proportion to that for 
poultry experiments. It .is up to the 
poultry raisers to make efforts to obtain 
an appropriation for experiments with 
poultry in this state. 

The three great requisites on the 
poultry farm are an axe, a crematory 
and a lantern. If so sired a liberal 
amount of lime may be _ used. It is 
very necessary to move the chicken 
houses every year. Close attention 
should be given to the wants of the 
hens and the necessary assistance given 
at the right time. Each raiser must do 
ths best possible with what he has. It 
is better to have 4000 hens in flocks of 
2€0 and 300 and do the wo < with horse 
power. It is wrong to shorten the life 
ci the domestic hen. A hen must be 
bred to havea three year laying life in- 
stead of being kitled after the first year. 
It is a mistake to shut hens up during 
the winter. 





The Hen; Her Labor and Reward, 


When a hen cackles all over the place 
after laying an egg, thoughtless persons 
sometimes criticize her for making un- 
necessary disturbance about a trivial 
matter. Nothing could be more unjust, 
The hen is entitled to crow—in a lady- 
like manner—over the product of her 
indi:stry. An egg more or less may not 
affect the stability of the republic, but 
when you come .o add together all the 
eggs produced in a year in this coun- 
try, and reduce them to terms of dol- 
lars and cents, the result is amazing, 
says Rochester “Democrat and Chron. 
icle.” 

Our corn crop, running something 
over a billion and a_ half dollars in 
value, is our leading cereal. Wheat, 
which comes next, amounts in value to 
about half a billion dollars. The egg 
crop, experts figure—for there have 
been no official figures since 1900—is 
now crowding the billion-dollar mark 
very closely. In other words, eggs are 
our most important national product, 
next to corn. 

Poultry raising is in fact becoming 
our most characteristic and diversified 


industry. A chain of poultry fanciers 
extends across the continent. New 
England, the cradle of Liberty, was 


also the cradle of the poultry industry. 
Poultry raising is an important factor 
in the prosperity of Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, and the Mississippi Val- 
ley generally. It helps the Georgian 
solve the problem of the cost of living. 
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The laying hen is no longer a stranger 
on the Pacific coast. 

Formerly anything with feathers on 
it and that cackled was called qa hen 
An egg was an egg unless it was too 
small to be visible to the naked eye. 
Nowadays the hen is the aristocrat o¢ 
t': barnyard. Her value may run as 
high as $1,500, and eggs for hatching 
from $1 for a setting of thirteen to $10 
an egg. Poultry courses are taught at 
more than twenty agricultural] Colleges 
and the graduates of these institutions 
are raising more and better poultry by 
the-adoption of improved methods, 

The scarcity and high price of eggs 
have led to experiments in Poultry 
raising in cities, which have demon. 
strated that the hen easily adapts it. 
self to city life and will be as happy 
and contented and lay as regularly as 
on the farm. 


_—0o—.. 
Hens in the Orchard. 

After pruning the trees he put several 
large poultry runs and houses about be- 
tween them and ¢urned some hun. 
dred or two hens loose in the rung, 
That year the fruit seemed to hold ali 
right until“green apple sauce’ size, at 
least, and the new owner picked oft 
about half of it from each tree and sold 
it at a good price in the nearby city 
market. The remainder held firm and 
ripened all right, and he gathered, 
boxed and shipped it in a ripened con. 
dition, and got top price for it in the 
city. He cleared enough money from 
those old rejuvenated apple trees to 
take up the first of the old notes due 
and to pay the interest on the second 
one, 

Then our friend got busy generally, 
planting fruit trees, building chicken 
houses and fences among the old 
trees, and the newly set trees also, 
There was one line of peach trees up 
along the front fence, however, that 
was apart from the _ chicken range, 
and the soil, being an old fence row, 
was very rich. These peach trees grew 
rapidly, soon began to bloom and to set 
some fruit, but it always fell and rot- 
ted prematurely. So, with a thought 
of his | earlier experience, the owner 
made a poultry run of trees and put 
some forty or fifty hens in there in the 
early spring time. The hens fared 
well, with but little feed and special 
care, and the trees seemed transformed 
from their association; for the peaches 
stopped rotting on the limb, and ripen- 
ed in fine condition. Of course there 
must have been some sort of an insect 
at work on them before the chickens 
had the range about them, and the lat- 
ter must have been instrumental in 
eliminating the pest, whatever it was. 

We have had a good deal of personal 
experience of this kind, and we have 
found our hens beneficial to the trees 
in very instance where we have run 
ti.em in the orchard. 








Preserving Eggs. 

For the preservation of eggs in 
“water glass,’ a cellar or room should 
be used where the temperature is even 
and does not go over 60 uegrees. Any 
clean watertight receptacle’ will do, 
though stone jars are commonly used, 
or barrels when larger number of eggs 
are to be preserved. The receptacle 
should be scalded thoroughly two or 
three times, to make sure that it is 
perfectly clean, says the ‘Farm Poul- 
try.” 

The preserving fluid itself should be 
made from water that has been boiled 
and allowed to cool, and to every nine 
quarts; of this water add one quart of 
“water glass,’ stirring thoroughly to 
insui; a proper mixing of the twu. 

When the eggs are to be preserved 
in several receptacles, the water and 
“water glass’ should be mixed in each 
receptacle separately, for if it is mixed 
in one receptacle and poured into sev- 
eral, there is the liability of getting dif- 
ferent percentages of ‘water glass” in 
each receptacle, and the result is that 
som: eggs are likely to spoil. 

Into this fluid place the eggs, examin. 
ing each egg to see that it is clean and 
is not cracked, A good method is to 
tap two eggs together .entlv before 
putting them into the “water glass.” It 
they are not cracked ‘hey will give @ 
true ring, while if one .f them is 
cracked the sound will be entirely dif- 
ferent, and the cracked egg can be dis- 
carded for preserving. Almost every 
o e has noticed the difference in the 
sound of the cracked and the uncracked 
egg. A 





The feeding of clover hay to poultry 
is a simple matter, and can be success- 
fully done by any farmer or poultry- 
man, 





Few farmers and poultrymen know 
about the feeding value of bright, well- 
cur. * clover hay for laying hens, 





Scrub poultry may serve a good pur- 
pose in the pot, but they should not be 
permitted to propagate their kind. 
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HOW TO LIVE A CENTURY. 
Just Enough Water, Plain Food and 

Healthful Habits, Is the Formula. 

pr. Farr, a noted English authority, 
finds that notwithstanding accidents 
and disease, which destroy § most 
human beings before their time, 97,000 
out of 1,000,000 live to be 80 years 
old; 31,000 out of 1,000,000 live to be 
85; 21,000 live to be 95; 223 live to be 
100, and one lives to be 108. He does 
not say that the man in a million dies 
at 108 but that on the average he will 
pe alive at 108. How much longer he 
may live is problematical. 

pr. Hartshorn, an author of a 
household work of medicine, thinks 
the age of man is 100 years, and he 
says “good reason exists for believing 
that at its early best the longevity of 
man ought to have been at least 200 
vears, as, “it is altogether conceivable 
that during the fresh vigor of youth, 
life was much longer than now.” 

Dr, Alexander Brice, the author of 
“The Laws of Life and Health,” gives 
a simple means of living a long time, 
and he is somewhat of the opinion 
that the age of man is 150. These are 
his directions: 

Long Life Recipe. 

Drink two to three pints of water 
daily—not cold. The human body is 
puilt up of countless millions of cells 
each one of which is surrounded by the 
blood. The cells are quite largely com- 
posed of water and they live by im- 
bibing nutriment from the blood and 
casting waste matter into it. Where 
too little fluid is supplied, the blood 
maintains a higher specific gravity and 
the poisonous waste from tissue or cell 
is imperfectly cast off. The body is 
poisoned by its own excretion and the 
chief reason is because a_ sufficient 
amount of fluid has not been supplied 
to carry off in solution the waste mat- 
ter the cells manufacture. 

No fluid is known that can dissolve 
so many solid substances as water. If 
a sufficient quantity is supplied to the 
pody the whole process of nutrition is 
stimulated because the paralyzing ef- 
fects of toxic wiste products is re- 
moved by their solution. If, on the 
contrary, these toxic materials are al- 
lowed to accumulate in the body, all 
sorts of diseases will arise of the na- 


ture of gout or rheumatism. Depriva- ~ 


tion of water means death to every 
living thing. 

Other fluids, he admits, would sup- 
ply the necessary moisture, but only 
water destroys the waste, and there- 
fore he gives assurance that nothing 
takes the place of water. 

“On the other hand,” he says, ‘‘ex- 
cessive consumption of water, or any 
fluid is apt to be followed by disagree- 
able symptoms of indigestion, loss of 
appetite and depression.” 

It is easy to drink too much water, 
but he would not attempt to measure 
the quantity, because it depends on 
conditions, such as the heat of the 
day, the temperature of the body, the 
amount of work that is being done to 
carry off the surplus, and so on. He 
thinks, though, that five or six glasses 
of water a day is a. fair average, and 
he says it is astonishing to learn how 
few people regard the first law of 
health, which is inviolable, except 
under penalty. None of all the laws 
of health, which he lays down in a 
great book, is considered by him so 
vital to a long life. 


Health and Long Life—Work the 
Greatest Benefit. 

Dr. Brice finds that work is the 
secret of longevity. He seems to re- 
gard the provision for man to labor as 
providential, enabling him, as it does, 
to live long. A life of pleasure, he 
Says, is sure to kill and a life of rest 
is deadly. The body must be used or 
it will rust, as all unused machinery 
rusts. 

Sir Lauder Burton says a wineglass 
full of water will produce a greater 
degree of stimulation of the heart if it 
be sipped than the same quantity of 
brandy swallowed at a gulp. 

This is Dr. Hartshorn’s recipe for 
living to be 100 or more: 

1. Never breathe three breaths of 
foul air when you can get out from it. 

2, Eat when you are hungry, and 
only wholesome food. Eat slowly, and 
stop as soon as hunger is satisfied. 

3. Drink pure water when you are 
thirsty. Take milk as part of your 
daily food; a cup of tea not too strong 
if you like, but coffee only when you 
are tired, and alcoholic beverages 
never. Also, make no use of tobacco. 

4. Rest, if you can, when tired, and 
sleep when sleepy. Take eight hours’ 
sleep every night and more if you feel 
the need of it and can get it. 

5. Work at something every day and 
do the best you can, but avoid over- 
work. The sign of it is you wake up 
tired in the morning, not refreshed. 

6. Rest one day every week. Do not 
work, 





7. Do not make pleasure the aim 
and object of life; it will wear you out 
faster than work or even worry. 

He introduces those who have lived 
to be more than 100 years old, accord- 
ing to tradition, and then comments: 

“No one of the venerable company 
of those who have survived 100 years 
has left behind any special secret of 
producing long life. All we can do 
toward promoting such an end is to 
observe the great laws of general 
health.”’ 

All the authorities insist upon water 
for long life, enough of it, but better 
too much than too little. That is a 
fixed and fast principle., Another is 
that alcohol is no good and that tea 
and coffee serve no purpose in the 
scheme of living 100 years. 

The Man Who Loafs Apt to Become 
Uncheerful and Discontented. 
Don’t Loaf. Idleness is the root of 
much evil, and uncheerfulness is one 
of the shoots from the root. There is 
no such thing as idleness in Nature. 
The worlds that glitter in the arch of 
the heavens are ever moving. The 
moon never stays in one place. The 
restless sea moans in and out over the 
harbor bar. The rivers gurgle and 
splash as they journey to the sea. The 
trees change their costume twice a 
year, and grow a little throughout 
most of the year. The birds never 
reost at noonday, and man is the only 

animal who oversleeps himself. 

“A. contented mind is a_ continual 
feast,”” and the worker, whether he 
labors with brain or brawn, who finds 
delight in his work, who sings as he 
cheerfully lifts the hammer, or laughs 
as he pens the thought that comes to 
him, is happy and content. 

Wretched is the worker who has re- 
tired prematurely from active life, for 
his accumulated fortune cannot give 
surcease from the weary sorrow of 
idleness. Miserable is the woman 
whom sudden fortune has exempted 
from the need of attention to pleasant 
household cares. If you would be 
happy banish unhappy memories. Re- 
collect the good in. men and forget the 
bad. Be as virtuous as you possibly 
can, and busy yourself about some- 
thing.—Los -Angeles ‘Times.’ 








Poultry Culture for Women. 
Where’ pleasure and profit can be 
realized in one of nature’s pleasantest 
studies, to associate daily with your 
“feathered friends,’ to watch the de- 
velopment of the little ones under 
your care, and tenderly tuck them in 
the little beds at night, (heatless 
brooders), and listen to the contented 
little chipper at the end of a busy day, 


who would not learn to love’ the 
work? One does not think of it 
as drudgery. And to the home 


loving woman, I do not know ot 
any occupation where better money 
can be- earned than in raising 
pure bred poultry. The pleasure of 
out-door life, far outruns the noise and 
confusion of factory and mills where 
so many seek employment, says ‘“Na- 
tional Poultry Magazine.” 

Many people get the idea that to be 
a successful poultryman it must be 
done on a large scale. Not so. Better 
work with a few good fowls and grow 
in practical knowledge. Study condi- 
tions going along and when the de- 
mand comes for “spreading out” you 
will be well equipped to meet the con- 
dition. Do not be misled by the 
thought that there is not good, active 
work connected with the business. One 
needs to be keenly alert to master the 
different problems that confronts one. 
It is not the right business for a lazy 
person. It seems a very suitable occu- 
pation for women; they are_ usually 
careful feedeers, and quick to observe 
anything wrong with the little ones 
under their care, and ready to apply 
remedies in time to save the little ones. 





Feed for Ducks.—In summer it is 
not advisable to feed ducks on grain 
except in limitei quantities. If they 
can get grass they need only one meal 
a day, composed of cooked turnips or 
potatoes thickened with bran, and in 
very warm weather they will thrive on 
grass alone. Ducks do not like whole 
grain but prefer soft food. When winter 
approaches they may be fed twice a 
day, at night adding animal meal or 
cooked meat, but in summer grass is. 
sufficient. Their runs, if they are con- 
fined, must be kept clean. If grass is 
scarce give finely cut clover twice a 
day in summer, with turnips at night. 
—‘‘National Poultry Magazine.” 





Pyrotechnic. 

“Now they claim that the human 
body contains sulphur.” 

“In what amount?” 

“Oh, in varying quantities.” 

“Well, that may account for some 
girls making better matches than 
others.”—Pittsburg ‘Post.’ 








Residence Covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing 


Made of SOLID ROCK fibres. 
Long-lived. Unbumable. 


Never needs painting. 
Makes buildings cool in Summer 
and warm in Winter. 
Result of half century’s: experience. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., 


Manuf of Asbestos * 
ep ee ey iy er ge aly 


Cleveland Philadelphia 
Dallas Pittsburg 
Detroit Milwaukee New York San Francisco 


For Canada—The Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Company, Limited 
Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Vancouver, B. C. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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“Sure-Opener” 


See How It Works 
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Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


HE “SURE-OPENER” will cut an opening 

from two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, 
vegetable, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
**Mason” or other glass ars. IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES, No more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper. 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass er china jars never 


slips, Adjustable 
“@28 The Lever makes a 


to any size. Is 
stronger grip than | built like a jack— 
any man’s hand. 











a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 2 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the You do not have to call a man 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking when you have the “Sure-Opener” 
screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. Nothing to 
get out ofjorder. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


OUR OFFER —Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
and the “‘‘SURE-OPENER™” will come back to, you by retum mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Let SANDOW Run It! 


Wonderful Work Engine |. Wor 







Farmers and Shop Owners, 8: 
Sweating! A few dollars gets this 
grand little work engine, complete and 
ready to run Cream Separators. Corn Sh 
ders, Grist Mills, Feed Mills, Dyna- 

i Presses, etc., etc. 














is the 


Faultless 
Fruit Jar 


Habit is the only thing that 
is keeping you to the old- 
fashioned, ordinary fruit jar. 
Every year youve put up 
with the screw top kind that 
gets stuck three times in five. 
You Aad to use that kind, 


until lately—but not now. 
That troublesome, narrow- 
mouthed fruit spoiler is a 
thing of yesterday, and today 
its the all glass convenient 


ATLAS 


E-Z 
SEAL 


Jar for all preserving purposes. 
See that wide “ant. It takes 
uncut fruit and vegetables. 
Gives you all the flavor and all 
the freshness of summertime 
foods, right through the winter. 
Fruit or vegetables can't spoil, 
can't “work” in E-Z Seal ing 
Top seals air-tight with a finger- 
push—and opens as easily. It's 
the jar you ought to have. 
Sold at all se stores. 


Send for our booklet of 
Famous Preserving Rec- 
ipes. . Tells you better 
ways of — and pre- 
serving. No charge and 
glad to mail it to you. 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar 
FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure tree jar this coupon 
must be presented to your dealer before October 1, 
1911, with blank spaces properly filled out. ~. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
This is tocertify, That I have this day received one 
“Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar Free of all cost and without 
any obligation on my part. This is the first coupon 
presente’ by any member of my family. 
NAM «+0 c0eees cocscececsseccoses 
AGAreSS... ..c00e--cocessceecseceesceerecsesves 
TO THE DEALER:—Coupon will be redeemed at 
the full retail price by yourjobber. All coupons 
must be signed by you and returned before Novem- 
ber 1, 1911. 
DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify, 
that I gave away one “Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar to the 
person whose signature appears above, 


Dealer’sName.... o++sseesseseeees 











Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 


knowledge.’’—Proverb. 








Cherries for Name.—Would you 
please let me know what kind of a 
cherry this is, I found it growing along 
side of the road. Yours truly, W. E. F. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The cherries 
you sent are a wild type of Early 
Richmond. I find the same cherries 
growing wild near our fruit farm 
They spring up from roots of old cher- 
ry trees planted hundreds of years ago 
before cherries were improved. These 
cherries are so inferior to Early Rich. 
mond and Montmorency, it would not 
pay to plant them. With us they simply 
bear.a few scattering fruits. 


Mr. C. A. Green: What would ah 
equitable agreement be, where two 
men should combine with the intention 
of planting twenty acres of apple or- 
chard? Farm and orchard to be di- 
vided equally at the expiration of five 
years? 

One of the men is to furnish the 
money only, the other man is to live on 
the place and give all his time, and to 
have as much as the place affords to- 
wards his family living. 

The man that furnishes the money 
is to provide a house and stable, if 
needed, and to locate same on the 
piece of farm that will eventually be- 
long to the man on the farm, and he 
to pay the exact cost of the building 
(cost of buildings not to exceed $1,- 
500.00) at the expiration of the agree- 
ment, or five years. 

If in your judgment the cost should 
fall on him, and how should any or all 
crops be divided that would be raised 
between the trees or other part of the 
farm, or how should this be arranged 
so at the end of the agreement each 
would get an exact share, or 10 acres 
of orchard, the cost of the land not to 
exceed $100.00 per acre, 

I realize this is a hard matter to do, 
so aS each will get justice, but, your 
knowledge gives you a better chance to 
make a just division, than an ordinary 
man could.—O. P. Williams, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Cc. A, Green’s reply: I have answered 
such problems as yours several times 
in Green’s Fruit Grower. It would 
be worth considerable to state how to 
make up a suitable contract for such an 
agreement. You should employ a law- 
yer to make up this contract. There 
are so many contingencies of which I 
have no information that I do not see 
how I can do more than suggest. The 
value of this farm or orchard will de- 
pend upon its fertility and adaptability 
for growing apples, if you propose 
planting an apple orchard. The man 
who lives on the place cannot rely 
upon circumstances, therefore, if the 
orchard does not turn out profitably, 
I do not see how he can be provided 
for, or how he can live unless you give 
him a stipulated sum each year. 

You will notice there are many dif- 
ficulties in making a contract which 
should be just to both yourself and the 
man who furnishes his labor. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Having read 
your paper for years, I take the liberty 
of writing you. I am interested in a 
peach orchard of five hundred trees 
in the Piedmont range of mountains, 
Virginia, near Gordonsville. We had 
our first crop last year, averaged well 
for the first year. Early in the spring 
an old fruit grower discovered one tree 
with the yellows; he advised removing 
and burning, it was done and the or. 
chard sprayed and otherwise cared for; 
this was early in the spring. I don’t 
know the spray used. This spring 20 
trees that bore peaches last year did 
not put out a leaf, they were removed, 
some others are affected. Kindly tell 
me, can the orchard be saved, if so, 
can you tell me what to do? I turn to. 
you for advice. 

It is the only means of support a 
man partially paralyzed has_ for his 
wife and two children. I am anxious to 
save the orchard. I will be glad to pay 
you for your trouble, and shall consider 
it a very friendly act. Yours truly.— 
(Mrs.) A. H. Shunk, Ohio. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I know of no 
remedy for yellows in the peach except 
to dig out the trees and burn them on 
the spot. If the destroyed trees are 
dragged through the peach orchard it 
may spread the disease to other trees. 
Examine all your healthy trees for 
the peach borer. Dig away the soil 
around the base of the tree and with a 

















sharp knife, examine the surface of the 


roots and the trunk. Sometimes trees 
look as though they had the yellows 
when they are badly attacked with the 
peach borer. 


Charles A. Green: It was several 
years ago I got the Little Corsican 
plants of you. I think about the time 
you advertised for a name, but be 
that as it may, I put my man in my 
trial grounds to make some changes. 
I then went to the postoffice, not being 
gone over three-quarters of an hour, 
he having a hand garden plow with 
scuffle hoe attachment on, and there be- 
ing two beds of strawberries with but 
a three-foot walk between’ them, 
through a misunderstanding which bed 
to plow out, he had the wrong bed 
killed. But five plants that I saved the 
last of September, at that late date 
(and very dry) transplanting them 
was very risky, but by close attention I 
had 27 plants to fruit this season, 
from which I gathered a little over 18 


quarts. The smallest number as 
picked to fill a full quart box 
was 19, the largest number’ was 
30, which hasn’t been beat in 
this county as I know of. So much so 
good for the Isittle Corsican. What is 


the subscription price per year to C. 
A. Green’s Fruit Grower? Success to 


Green’s Fruit Grower. May greater 
success crown your efforts.—A_ §S. 
Lewis. 


P. S.—I picked the last Corsicans yes- 
terday and had them for dinner. They 
earried their size well to the last. 


= 
Next spring, if I.am alive, I will] start 
things moving. I suppose it hardly 
worth while, but I am going to mak, 
one more move for health, for the gake 
of others and it must be in the open 
J. A. Hodgdon, Massachusetts, 

C. A. Green’s reply: I am anxious to 
tell the truth and not mislead any poy. 
son in my replies to such interesting 
letters as yours. You should realize 
that you are making a plunge some. 
thing like that which a boy Makes 
who cannot swim when he jumps from 
a high bank into deep water. In other 
words, you are undertaking an enter. 
prise about which you know but little 
and about which you have much ty 
learn, If you realize all this at the 
start it will be much better for you than 
if you have a conceited idea that yoy 
are fairly well informed. 

I have said many times that no one 
should undertake to cultivate the gojj 
with the expectation of making marvel. 
ous profits in this way. Neither showlq 
you expect to escape losses or failures 
in crops of fruit. There are a thou. 
sand things for the city man to learn 
about ordinary farming before he can 
be successful and many gr2at things to 
learn about fruit growing before he 
can make a success in that direction, 
This is the reason why I advise all sit. 
uated as you are to begin in a small 
way, just as I began when I left the 
city for the farm, to engage in frutt 
culture with very little money to inves, 
Instead of buying | strawberry plants 
largely, raspberry plants, grape vines, 








Medina, New York, is a great peach growing section. 
Notice the peculiar covering for each peach basket. 


near one of the Medina peach orchards. 


=, 





The above photograph was taken 





I get many let- 
well of 


Cc. A. Green’s reply: 
ters like the above speaking 
the Corsican strawberry. Of late we 
have received letters stating that the 
Corsican did not do so well this year. 
I find on my own Corsican strawberry 
patch at Rochester, N. Y., that it is de- 
clining in productiveness here. On ex- 
amining the blossoms I find that they 
are not self-pollenizing as much as is 
necessary to develop a full crop. I 
had supposed that it was a self-pollen- 
izing variety, but now I recommend 
that Corsican be planted with other 


varieties of strawberries which are 
medium late in the same season, 

P. S—At Green’s fruit farm my 
foreman reports Corsican very pro- 
ductive. 


Leaves Town for Fruit Farming. 

Mr. Green: Life is short and one 
has hardly time to bother with the 
other fellow’s troubles. Therefore, I 
will be as brief as possible. I am a 
shoe worker run down in health, so I 
shall be obliged to get out of doors 
next summer if possible. My intention 
is to take ten acres and do the best I 
can, though I am no farmer, still I have 
been reading up and looking around a 
little. It is death or get out of doors, 
so I shall make the venture. I want 
your help, your experience and advice, 
not your money, The ten acres I have 
in mind is good soil, adapted for fruit, 
corn and grain, located in Massa- 
chusetts. It is rich and productive. We 
hear on all sides apples, plant apples! 
Why it was only a few years ago that 
apples were sold for a song, in fact 
were left to rot under our trees. The 
west is shipping many. The fever is 
on. In a short time the west will pro- 
duce as many apples as are now grown 
in the whole land, and then will come 
a glut in the market. The common ap- 
ples will be left to rot and the nicer 
kinds, like Newton pippen, which is 
sold in Boston at a high figure, will 
come to the front. The baked apple 
will not take the place of the cereal 
breakfast foods now used; for it does 
not give the strength which labor re- 
quires. For a small orchard, what 
kind, shall it be, the Newton, the Albe- 
marle pippin and _ others, peaches, 
strawberries and raspberries, grapes 
and so on? Will you kindly fix up a 
list or plan out my farm for me? 


currant and other small fruits, I pur- 
chased a few of each and planted, in- 
tending to propagate these fruits my- 
self. There is no difficulty in increas- 
ing your supply of small fruits by 
propagation. I did not confine myself 
to any one fruit, but had a moderate 
supply of apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries, quinces, strawberries, red and 
black berries and currants. I am sure 
I made no mistake in thus growing an 
assortment of fruits, for if one of 
these failed in certain seasons, I had 
others to fall back upon. 

Be sure that your land is fertile and 
located on an elevation. where it will 
escape the late spring frosts and where 
there is natural or artificial drainage. 
You need not be located near a city. 
Villages and often the open country 
furnish a good market for small fruits. 


Dear Editor: I have planted twelve 
acres of apple trees this spring—1,400 
trees—on the “‘filler system,’’ 121 trees 
per acre. I planted these as an insur- 
ance policy for my son, just past two 
years old. The orchard will keep him 
busy later, and he and the trees can 
grow up together. When he is twelve 
years old, the orchard ought to be on 
a paying basis, and possibly _ before. 
Nearly half the trees are Wealthy, 
which is highly recommended here a 
being better than Duchess, and a long- 
er keeper. About one-fifth of the rest 
are Fameuse, and about one-fifth more 
are Eastman, a new sort of which the 
Fameuse is parent, which is said to 
be a better keeper than Fameuse, be- 
ing redder and larger. The rest are Va- 
rious kinds, about 36 Delicious, 18 
Black Ben Davis, and about a dozen 
more, including a couple kinds of crabs, 
about 8 trees of each. Have just built 
a bungalow on the edge of town where 
there is about four and a half acres of 
ground including about one-half acré 
strawberries, also raspberry and black- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, etc., and 
the home orchard’ ‘of apple, cherry, 
plum and other trees—but mostly aP- 
ples. I am pinning my faith to the aP- 
ples. I am told that Wealthy will bear 
in four to six years, so there may be 
some income very shortly. I am using 
the Grant Hutchings sod-mulch system, 
and the trees were set in red clover and 
timothy sod. This will be cut once oF 
twice this season and left where i 
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falls. In addition I am hauling horse 
stable manure out there from about 
twenty horses, and spreading this 
around the trees about three feet or 
six feet in diameter. This is a thin coat, 
and next winter, expect to put on an- 
other such coat of stable manure. 
The trees are low headed, as they 
were bruised up in the branches and 
the bark broken in many places or the 
arrangement of branches did not suit 
me except the Delicious, which were 
fine, I pruned the trees down to 
about 18 to 24 inches, and some had 
to come off about 12 inches. The trees 


are starting out very nicely. Not one 
in 100 but what is sending out new 
pranches. I pruned the roots also 


very carefully, to remove any bruised 
or broken roots. I pruned every tree 
myself, and placed them for the.men 
to set. There are three rows across 
the orchard east and west of Fameuse, 
(alternating with three similar rows of 
Wealthy for fillers) then three rows of 
Eastman, with rows of Wealthy  be- 
tween, same as above, then Fameuse 
again, etc. Our winds are mainly from 
the south at blooming time, and even 
after the Wealthy fillers are cut out in 
15 or 20 years, there will still remain 
three rows of on: sort and then three 
rows of another, and being from the 
same stock, they ought to bloom about 
thesame time. The Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bul. 155, 
gives an extensi e list of bloom dates 
of trees, including apples, but being a 
new sort, Eastman is not there given. 
Fameuse is- given on 9 observations, as 
April 27th to May 5th, and Wealthy on 
10 observations, April 28th to May 5th. 
This is in Virginia, of course, and 
would no doubt be later with us here. 

The commercial orchard is about two 
miles out and I expect to add to the 
acreage next year to make it about 
twenty acres in all. This will be enough 
to make it worth while, in case of a 
good crop at a good price. I plan to 
have facilities for holding the apples 
in storage, and even have site for such 
a building on railway track here. But 
the local market will consume prob- 
ably all the apples that can be grown 
here by me, and no one_ else seems 
going into the apple business here. 
Apples even of inferior quality here 
really cost more than oranges. And we 
can raise good apples here, as I used 
to eat them. 

Besides fertilizing as above, I expect 
to prune, and when the trees begin to 
bear fruit, to spray, thin, etc., and 
pack according to modern’ methods, 
probably in boxes, wrapping the fancy 
fruit, and to grade severely, This will 
build up a reputation for the fruit. 

Twenty acres is not a large orchard, 
but I believe that with up to date care, 
it will pay much better than larger or- 
chards not so well cared for. I believe 
in the mulch system. I know where 
it has been used very successfully in 
Illinois on apples for years. With us, 
on raspberries, I never saw such fine 
berries as on mulched bushes. 

I have been making a careful study 
of this subject of apples for a_ long 
time, and have probably at least 150 bu- 
letins, etc., from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and from the 
various state experiment stations, deal- 
ing with various phases of the subject, 
and it is a big subject too. I arrange 
these bulletins in order, and according 
to an outline, I have made, of the ap- 
ple subject, and bind them up into 
books. The outline is Part I, Apple 
Growing; part 2, Spraying and Codling 
Moth, ete.; part 3, Cold Storage and 
Marketing. 

1. What is best to prevent injury 
from mice, rabbits, gophers, and bor- 
ers? It is safe as far as injury to the 
trees is concerned, to apply axle-grease 
around the butts of the trees just above 
the ground and thence up_ several 
inches to prevent these, and also ordi- 
nary screen wire 12 to 18 inches high, 
rolled around a broom handle? Will 
the wire keep out borers? It should 
be buried in the ground an inch or 
two. The mulch should not be too 
close to the trees, as that makes it too 
easy for mice to hide under it, and 


gnaw the tender young bark. 
2. How can I best poison’ mice, 
ground squirrels, rabbits, etce.? Is 


poisoned meat best? There is no house 
near the orchard and chickens do not 
g0 there. By putting a few grains of 
poisoned wheat near the trees just 
back under the manure mulch, ‘would 
the mice and ground squirrels be apt 
to get it and still birds not get it?— 
H. R. Mosnot, Iowa. 

C. A. Green’s reply: (1) The best 
remedy for mice and rabbits is binding 
Strips of boards or stout paper around 
the trunks of the trees. It !s danger- 
ous to apply an: kind of axle grease, 
tar or paint to the trunks of trees for 
you do not know what may be in these 
Substances. I have known entire or- 


chards to be destroyed by such applica- 
tion. The apple borer is not active at 
Green’s fruit farm, therefore. I have 
not had much experience with it. A 
sharp wire simply destroys the borer 
in its den, but does not prevent other 
holes being bored.I do not know what 
you mean by a wire being buried in 
the ground unless you refer to covering 
the trunks of trees with a fine wire 
which keeps the insect from boring into 
the trees, A wire screen would prevent 
rabbits, mice, ete., from barking the 
trees. 

(2) I have had no _ experience in 
poisoning mice or other animals. If 
poisoned wheat is used it should be 
placed under boards so that the birds 
cannot eat it. I thank you for your in- 
teresting letter. 


Plan for Fall Planted Peach Orchard. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Am 
planning to set out a new orchard this 
coming fall and want to make the land 
pay an income while waiting for the or- 
chard to come into bearing, at the same 
time keeping up the soil fertility by 
using cover crops. I would be pleased 
to have you criticise my plan. 

The land to be planted this fall 
slopes gently to the southwest, is pro- 
tected on the northwest by woods and 
is now in wheat, promising to yield a 
good crop,. The trees to be set out are 
peach. After the wheat has been har- 
vested, we will. plow and work the soil 
into condition for planting. The trees 
will be set out in the triangular method. 
At the same time hairy vetch will be 
sown between every other row of 
trees and two or three rows of straw- 
berry plants between the remaining 
rows of trees, and mulched with straw 
later in the fall. Next spring the vetch 
will be turned under and the soil cul- 
tivated until autumn when planted to 
cover crop. again. The strawberries 
will also be cultivated in the spring 
and again mulched the following fall. 

This will mean, in the fall, a row of 
trees, one of cover crop, one of trees, 
one of strawberries, one of trees, etc. 
The orchard thereby being eompletely 
mulched each fall. In the Spring the 
orchard would be completely culti- 
vated, the cover crop. being turned 
under and the strawberry plants culti- 
vated. This method to le kept up until 
the trees are in full beafing. One year 
trees will be planted. 

I am thinking of using this method 
in a new apple and pear orchard next 
year if this pans out well. What do 
you think of planting strawberries in 
the fall, here, in the v'cinity of Phila- 
delphia?—F. A. D. Brunt, Pennsylvania. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Your plan for 
the peach orchard seems to be a good 
one. I advise very careful prepara- 
tion of the soil tefore setting out any 
trees, plants or vines for the soil can 
be so much more easily made fine and 
in good condition before setting out 
plants than after. You seem to have 
given your plan very careful consid- 
eration. While I do not usually advise 
planting the strawberry in the fall, on 
account of plants heaving by frost, 
you might plant a few as an experi- 
ment. The plants cost far more in fall 
than spring, and there is not much 
gain in fall planting. 


I often see in the papers about fer- 
tilizing trees but it always is for large 
orchards and says use so much lime 
per acre etc. Now I would like to 
ask how much lime or manure or 
commercial fertilizer or any of those 
fertilizers should be used to a tree for 
a small garden where a person has 
only a few trees of different varieties 
and if lime is good for all trees or is 
it injurious to some.—H. R. R. 

Cc, A. Green’s reply: The amount of 
fertilizer depends upon various condi- 
tions. Ten quarts of slacked lime 


spread broadcast under any tree will | 


not do any harm. Common farm 
phosphate spread broadcast under a 
bearing tree to an amount of two to 
four quarts will be helpful. A wheel- 
barrow full of barnyard manure, or 
two or three times as much under a 
bearing fruit tree will be helpful in 
most cases. If the trees were planted 
recently simply throw a forkful or 
two of strawy manure on the surface 
of the ground, near the trunk of the 
trees without banking the manure up 
against the trunk, extending the mulch 
as far as the roots go. Never apply 
any manure or fertilizer in contact 
with the roots of the trees. One quart 
of nitrate of soda spread broadcast as 
far as branches spread is not too much 
for a hearing fruit tree on average 
soil. 





Reply to Mr. Pullan Foster: I will 
be glad to advise you but cannot give 
you much positive information or as- 
sistance as I know so little in the con- 


(Continued on page 20.) 








Cut Down Expenses With 


An THC Gasoline Engine 





hand labor. 
help’’ problem. 


Wouldn’t you like to have a simple, economical, efficient, durable IH C 
—the engine that thousands of other progressive farmers are using with 
such great profit and satisfaction? Wouldn’t you like to have it run your 
cream separator, feed cutter, pump, fanning mill, saw, grindstone, thresher, 
clover huller, electric light plant, washing machine, and do the other odd 


jobs around your farm? 


An IH Cengine costs less than any other if you measure by the years 
of service. And you can get just the 1 H C you want. 


A Style and Size For You 


IH C Gasoline Engines are made in the following 


N styles and sizes: 


— 
{ 





IHC Service 
Bureau 


The Bureau is a 
clearing house of 
agricultural data. 
It aims to learn the 


then decide. 


best ways of doing 
things on the farm INTERNATIONAL 
and then distribute HARVESTER 


the information. 

Your individuales- : COMPANY 

perience may help 

others. Send your OF AMERICA 
roblem to the 109 Harvester Building, 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








HC Service Bu- 
pe 





AVING time and work on the farm cuts down expenses—makes 
farm life more pleasant and more profitable., Of all modern work 
and time savers—an I H C gasoline engine stands first. It operates 
the many machines that now mean hard, disagreeable, expensive 

It solves the ‘‘keep-the-boys-on-the-farm’’ and ‘‘hired- 


Vertical type—2, 3, 25, and 35-H. P.; horizontal—1 to | 
25-H. P.; semi-portable—1 to 8-H. P.; portable—1 to 25- 
H. P.; traction—12 to 45-H. P.; sawing, pumping, spraying, 
and grinding outfits, etc. 
line, kerosene, distillate, or alcohol. 
water-cooled. Don’t buy any engine till you investi- 
gate the IHC line. 
design, materials, and workmanship tha 
the construction of IHC engines— 
See the IH C local 
dealer at once, or, write ustoday 7 
for our new catalogue. 
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Built to operate on gas, gaso- 
Air-cooled or 


Learn all the facts about the 
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Seasonable Supplies 


THE HOME EVAPORATOR 


Thoroughly tested and ap- 

roved. Latest, cheapest, 

est. Can be used on any 
stove, dries any fruit. 

The price of this Drier 
is $6.00. Our Special Re- 
duced Price, Only $4.75. 


A BARGAIN 


If ordered at once, Green’s 
apple parer, corer and slicer 
with the Home Evaporator, 
all for $5.50. 





ers, etc. 


CLIMAX BASKETS 


For shipping Plums, Cherries, Grapes and other small fruits. They 
are strong, well made and complete with covers and fasteners. They 
are generally used for shipping some distance and are built to stand 
The §-lb. size is also much used for shipping eggs 


the travel. 
for hatching. 
Price of 8-ib. Climax Baskets, complete with 


fasteners, $27 per 1000, $16 per 500, $3.50 per 100. Veet Sr Fe : 
Are lighter than the Climax and are generally used for Plums, 
Cherries, Grapes and other small fruits in nearby or home 


market, where covers are not wanted. They are used almost 
exclusively in Western New York in preference to any 


other, 





sewed. Best for home market or for shipping. 


Price, $25 per 1000, $13 per 500, $3 per 100, $1.75 per 50. 
. Special Prices on large lots of all kinds of fruit baskets quoted on application. 

Norice—All prices for baskets are subject to change without notice. Order early and get 
the lowest prices. When the season comes on there is a general rush for baskets. 
delay ordering, you may not get them in time at any price. 

The above prices subject to change without notice. 


THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER 


A ladder made from the best selected white basswood, with tie rods at every other step. A 
model for strength, lightness and durability. 


how uneven the ground may be. 


Supply Department 





Price, 30 cents per foot, 6ft., 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


SENSIBLE 
FRUIT AND 
CIDER 
PRESS 


A well made and handsome 
Press for making cider, wines, 
jellies, syrups, etc. 

Made with special reference to strength, and guaran- 


, teed against breakage under any fair usage. Alliron and 
_ Send for circulars describ- steel, stronger and better than the old wooden press. 
ing larger Evaporators, Par- It has double 


e curbs, s 
PRICE, ten qt. curbs, weight, 40 lbs., $3.95. 


cover and 





Price of 8-lb. Splint Baskets, without covers, $20 
per 1000, $11 per 500, $2.50 per 100. Covers 
for 8-ib. Splint Baskets, $5 per 1000. 


STANDARD PEACH BASKETS 


Western New York standard ‘‘one-third” peach basket, made of the best material and wire 





If you 


It always stands and never rocks, no matter 


8 ft. and 1o ft. always carried in stock. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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If I knew I Were to die to-morrow, nevertheless, I Would plant a tree to-day. logical Society meeting, saying that he 


life were the same and were not dis- 
tinguishable. This teaches us that there 
is a close similarity between the life 
of animals and the life of trees, plants 
and vines as we now see them. But 
we have come to look upon plants and 
trees as unconscious creations, without 
the ability to see, hear or feel, but 
science teaches us that at one time the 
vegetable kingdom had the same sensi- 
bility that the animal kingdom had. 
It is only of late years that we have 
come to suspect that plants, trees and _ Home of the late Paul de Longpre, the noted 
vines are conscious creations, The French artist and flower painter, in California, 
writer read an essay at an U. S. Pomo- — m c eee ee _ 


_ ——= 











—STEPHEN GIRARD. had found evidence that plants, trees Spring frosts, therefore the fruit crops 





—— 








— = — = and vines are conscious, and have a near the lake are much more certain 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., SEPTEMBER, 1911. certain kind of intelligence. Now it is than those ten miles farther away to the 


—_—__. ——- — — boldly claimed that plants, trees and south. But further than this, since jt 



























































































piety than counterfeit money. 


American Fruit in China.—I hear 
that American fruit is being shipped 
to China, but it does not seem possible 
that a large amount could be con- 
sumed there at the large sum it would 
cost for transportation. But such ship- 
ments indicate the reputation that the 
fancy brands of American fruit are 
achieving the wide world over. 


To deliberately and_ intentionally 
wound the feelings of any man, woman 
or child is a dastardly outrage which 
no gentleman would ever commit. We 
have in life opportunities for doing good, 
for being helpful, for lifting burdens, 
for adding to the joy of living of many 
people. Only those inspired by the 
devil would intentionally wound the 
feelings of another. 


Pigs in the Orchard.—Joseph Harris 
for many years kept a lot of swine 
every summer in his Northern Spy ap- 
ple orchard. No finer fruit was ever 
grown in western New York than that 
grown by Jos. Harris in this orchard. 
It is desirable for imperfect fruit to be 
picked up after it falls, therefore I 
conclude that it is desirable to have 
pigs in an orchard. 


C. A. Green’s reply to a subscriber.— 
Remedy for plant lice is kerosene emul- 
sion. If the worms eat the leaves a 
poison spray would destroy them such 
as paris green or arsenate of lead in 
solution. No, double roses will not turn 
to single roses unless the grafted part 
perishes and shoots from the seedling 
root spring up which will give single 
roses. 


Cc. A. Green’s reply to Wm. F. White, 
Mass.—The leaves seem to be attacked 
with a fungus. <A bordeaux mixture 
spray is the remedy for fungus, but it 
should be carefully prepared as per 
formula. The apples appear to have 
been stung by the curculio, an insect 
not easily destroyed since it does not 
feed much upon the leaves if any. 
Write your state experiment station at 
Amherst. 


Peach Yellows.—Reply to Mrs. S. A. 
Langston, Mich.: I know of no remedy 
for the peach yellows. I suspect that 
your trees are attacked with the yel- 
lows. If so every tree with yellow 
leaves should be dug out and burned on 
the spot. Where the foliage on the trees 
is dark green do not fear the yellows. 
Ants do not generally injure plants or 
trees. They are found on rose bushes 
or other plants infested with lice. The 
ants feed on the sweet substance exuded 
by the plant lice. 


‘Cc. A. Green’s reply: Thanks for your 
kind and encouraging letter. I do not 
recommend the planting of strawber- 
ries in the fall. It is often almost 
impossible to secure plants in the fall. 
In digging one strawberry plant in 
autumn you destroy possibly the forma- 
tion of sixty plants, therefore there are 
few who will dig strawberries in the 
fall. Strawberry plants dug in the fall 
are worth twice as much at least as 
those dug in the spring and often three 
or four times as much. Thanks for 
$1.00 to extend subscription. 


c. A. Green’s reply to J. G. Killoy, 
Ohio: My practice is to knip off the tips 
of both black raspberry and blackberry 
plants when two to three feet high, as 
this method makes it unnecessary to 
have stakes or other supports for the 
canes. The best thing you can do for 
the row of red raspberries is to spread 
strawy stable manure along each side 
of the row, close to the plants, and leave 
it there as a mulch. Bone meal is a 
good fertilizer but I would prefer a fer- 
tilizer containing nitrate of soda, potash 
and phosphoric acid. Bone meal or 
phosphate to be applied should be sown 
broadcast. I would not worry about 
the grass seed in stable manure spread 
about raspberry plants but would con- 










and possibly has_ proved profitable for farmers to 


I hear that there is more counterfeit sider the seeds far more annoying in the Vines can see and feel, : : 
’ Who is there devote their land to fruit growing near 


strawberry plants. they have ears to hear. 
who can slash into a beautiful tree, do- the lake, they have learned to adopt 


C. A. Green’s reply to Miss Millington, ing it serious injury, without feeling that better measures, better methods, and 
N. J.: At Green’s fruit farm we usually the tree is conscious of the blow or dis- are better informed in regard to fruit 
pay 2 cents per quart for picking red turbance? There is the male and srowing and the necessary steps. 
raspberries and the same for picking female plant, tree and vine in the xt: WHT. Se Be. .CRenet- FONR. to me 
in people to take a ride on the cars from 


black raspberries. If the season has 84me sense as the male and female ie 
been very dry and the fruit injured it the animal kingdom. We have yet Rochester to Buffalo on the main line, 


may be worth more than 2 cents. At Much to learn of the similarity of the and ke ae Rochester by way of 
the close of the season when there are #nimal and vegetable kingdoms. che. inwaen atin -eongglicce! ie Sew Tae 
few berries on the bushes 2 cents per == Central. Notice the vast difference a 
the extent of fruit growing on the 
quart may not be enough. It is much 
slower picking raspberries than straw- Not all of the heroes have per . one As 
berries. Red raspberries should be or have been wounded on a battlefield, cultivation given there as COMpAERY 
picked in pint boxes rather than quarts. or have spent life in caring for the sick, with ~ tems meanaper ot orahares — the 
When fruit pickers ask more for picking infirm or wounded in hospitals. Where impoverished condition of the few that 
than the proprietor can afford to pay, there is one such hero or heroine there ggg _ ane — line from Roch- 
there is no other method than to allow are many thousands to be found in the ester to Buffalo, N. Y. 
the fruit to go to waste, but I have quiet walks of every day life. 
never known this to occur. I have never’ I have known young people to start IS the Falling of Fruit by Recent Winds 
engaged pickers to work by the hour life by buying a small farm soon after a Loss or a Gain? 
but it may at times be desirable to do so. they were married, hoping, with but Fruit growers in western New York 
—_—— little ready money, to pay for that farm are complaining of what they consider 
Getting Ready for Fall Planting.— and make it their home so long as they a serious loss from a recent gale which 
Doctor H. E. Ragon of Maine, is about may live. The economy and self sacri- blew off many apples, pears, peaches 
to plant forty acres of small fruits and fices exhibited by these young people and other fruits. *My opinion is that in 
quince trees and asks for suggestions. have astonished me. They have for years many instances this seeming loss will 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: The sooner you lived on an insufficient amount of nour- prove to be a benefit. 
plow your land the better if it is to be ishing food. I do not consider this Nearly all fruit trees have a tendency 
used for this fall’s or next spring’s plant- good economy. The expenditure of to overbear. It has been found profit- 
ing. It is very important especially money for the preservation of health able to thin out the fruit from orchard 
in planting small fruits of all kinds that or strength would seem to be wise under trees, removing half and sometimes 
the soil should be carefully prepared all circumstances. These young people more than half of the immature fruit. 
and that the sod should be well rotted. indulged in few amusements, and cut Where this has been practiced at con- 
If the soil had been plowed early this out all expensive ones. While they al- siderable expense it has been found 
spring and planted to corn or potatoes it ways made a good appearance great that the fruit remaining on the trees 
would be in a far better condition than economy was practiced in dress. The has increased in size and beauty far 
by plowing now. There is a vast differ- one extravagance indulged in was in more than enough to make up for the 
ence in soil and much of your success connection with the local church to expense in thinning. The recent high 
depends upon the fertility of the soil. which they were greatly attached, and wind has done the work of thinning of 
As I have not seen your land and have were leading spirits. If they were ex- fruit without expense. The thinning 
no knowledge of it I cannot tell you travagant it was in giving to this church has been done a little too late for the 
what would succeed best, nor can I ad- and to benevolent enterprises connected best results, but my opinion is that it 
vise you what to plant on it. I advise with it. is not too late to give notable results. 
you to plant hardy fruits. You can The children of this family imbibed It is surprising how large a quantity 
make no mistake in planting hardy the spirit of their father and mother and of superior fruit a tree will yield when 
black raspberries or red raspberries and were led into economical and thrifty the fruit has been properly thinned. I 
currants. Quince trees are not so hardy ways of living. This is of more import- remember an instance where the owner 
as apple trees. You should learn ance than many may suppose. One of of a large apple orchard estimated that 
whether quinces winter-kill in your the nightmares which haunts the brain the fruit from his trees was so scattered 
locality. of the rich man is that it seems in- he did not expect to secure over a frac- 
— evitable that his children should be tion of a crop, but the fruit developed 
Seeing it Rain—When in the sum- spendthrifts. The tendency in the life to such a remarkable size, and was s0 
mer the rain comes pouring down I feel lived by this poor but worthy husband uniformly perfect, he was surprised on 
like seating myself on the porch or at and wife before their children was to gathering the fruit to find that he had 
a window up stairs, so that I may en- lead them to the upbuilding of charac- far more thah an ordinary crop of first 
joy freely the refreshing scene. Every ter. I am pleased to report indications class apples. 
spear of grass, every leaf, every plant of success on the part of these of whom I passed through the orchard district 
and vine and trée seems to be happy to I am writing. They now have a happy extending from Bushnell’s Basin west 
have the dust washed away and to be and prosperous home and their children through Niagara county lately and 
supplied with the life giving fluid freely give promise of being a blessing to them thought the fruit on the trees needed 
poured down upon them. I regret that in their old age. thinning. I trust my _ suspicion is 
so much of the water escapes into the —_——_———- correct in most cases, and that instead 
gutters, and from these into the lakes Two Fruit Sections and Two Railroads. of resulting in a loss to fruit growers 
and rivers, instead of falling more slow- Leading out of Rochester to the west the recent winds will prove a blessing. 
ly and sinking into the earth. The gre two branches of the N. Y. Cc. R. R. P- S.—I have just returned from an 
lightning flashes and the thunder peals, he distance between the railroads varies 2Uto trip south of this city. I find the 
but it is not alarming, for I remember from five to twenty miles, or an average #Pple trees which are bearing this year 
that if I can count ten the flash is ten of apout twelve*miles. Though there is have still more than enough fruit upon 
miles away, and if I can count one the gych slight differnce between the ter- the trees for a full crop, though much 
flash is one mile away. If I could have yitory of these two branches of the rail- Of the fruit has been blown off by the 
known this in childhood I would have yoaq there is a vast difference in the Wind. If all of the fruit trees in west- 
been saved much agony. What wealth production of fruit along the lines of €™ New York are thinned out, as are 
there is in summer showers. After the these two roads. The Niagara Falls these trees which I saw to-day, the thin- 
recent drought in New York state there pranch passes nearly its whole length ing will be a benefit rather than @ 
came a shower which added millions of through a fruit growing section. You 1088 to the fruit grower. 
dollars to the wealth of one county. wil] see growing on each side of the —— 
Think then of the vast amount added yrajjroad thrifty orchards of peach, ap- Lost Soil Fertility. 
in such a storm when it reaches over pje, quince, pear, with some vineyards When we consider the vast waste of 
a large part of this continent. How and berry fields. These plantations were fertility we are led to have anxiety for 
easily the clouds carry tons of moisture. generally loaded with fruit as I saw the future of the human race on the 


Heroes and Heroines, 


Marvelous are the ways of nature. them yesterday, and nearly all were earth. A large portion of the fertility 
tii aad under a high state of cultivation; the which should go back to the land is 
Thoughts on Life. orchards had a thrifty appearance and thrown into the ocean, the lakes and 


Biology is the science of life. Biology seemed to be well cared for and well rivers, through the sewers of great cities. 
attempts to tell how life first appeared sprayed and the trees were properly This great waste does not occur in old 
on the earth and how life has pro- trained and pruned. countries like China or India where 
gressed during the ages. You have the How Different the Other Farms Near- every particle of soil fertility is pre- 
privilege of believing or of not be- by.—Along the main line of the N. Y. C. served. There is a large waste of fer- 
lieving what science tells us on this R. R. from Rochester to Buffalo you will tility of barn yard manure by leaching 
great subject. Scientific men tell us find orchards but they give no evidence and heating. Further ‘than this the soil 
that the first form of life on the earth of high culture or of much attention of is gradually washing away and being 
consisted simply of a scum of proto- any kind. The trees have a sickly dil- thrown into the lakes and oceans by the 
plasm floating on the water. This proto- apidated look. The question may be streams so that when we do our best 
plasm developed into a low form of life asked, why should these two farm dis- to preserve soil fertility the fertility is 
which was neither animal nor vegetable, tricts so closely joined give such different escaping rapidly. The _ soil fertility 
but a combination of both in one. Later results in fruit culture? The soil along washed from our farms by rain is vast, 
on, perhaps a million years later, this both lines of railroad is rich and pro- The loss through the Mississippi river is 
early form of life divided, as two trunks ductive and the farmers are well to do appalling, but this loss we not yet know 
of a tree may divide, and formed two as their farm buildings indicate. how to prevent, though tile ditching 
separate bodies, one form developing My answer to this question is that prevents loss in a measure, and also 
into the animal kingdom and the other the land on the Niagara Falls branch, prevents loss by floods. 
into the vegetable kingdom. being nearer Lake Ontario, is better —— 

We see then that at the beginning of suited for fruit growing. The influence An orchard neglected for one year 
life on the earth animal and vegetable of the lake prevents damage by late virtually puts it back three years. 
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Acts of Providence. 
written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


A recent news item states that a 
western coroner announced that an 
avalanche that swept two trains of cars 
off from the track and destroyed many 
s was an act of providence. The 
same item tells us that the railroad 
company is building a heavy cement 
parrier where the accident occurred in 
order to prevent future accidents of the 
kind. The western coroner may con- 
sider this flying in the face of provi- 
dence. How many incidents there are 
that are called acts of providence which 
are simply the result of neglect of man. 
In the city of Rochester impure water 
injected into the mains of drinking 
water by a careless city official and im- 
pibed by innocent citizens has caused 
several deaths from typhoid fever. The 
removal of these good citizens by death 
is liable to be spoken of by many as 
“acts of providence.” 

A man driving madly through the 
streets of Boston in order to reach the 
dock in time to board a steamboat for 
Portland arrives to find the steamer 
just pulling away from the dock. The 
pelated traveler is inclined to curse his 
fate, but the steamboat with its load of 
passengers is never seen again. Every 
soul on board met a watery grave with. 
in a few hours after the steamer’s de? 
parture. The friends of the belated 
traveler were persuaded that by an act 
of providence this man’s life was 
saved. But the philosopher will ask 
what about the lives of the 200 people 
who were lost? Why coull not the 200 
lives have been saved by an act ot 
providence? 

If we assign all the good, all the de- 
sirable events or accidents to the hand 
of providence what shall we say of the 
disasters, many of them too horrible to 
mention? What shall we say of hun- 
dreds of laborers entombed in a coal 
mine, starved to death by slow degrees 
or poisoned by inhaling gases? What 
shall we say of the aged German and 
his wife who left western New York 
for Holland and were met at the New 
York Central depot by a scamp _ of 
polished address who, professing to 
lead this aged man and his wife to Ho- 
boken. secured possession of his satchel 
and all the money the poor old man 
had on earth, and decamped with it 
leaving the old couple penniless. Has 
providence anything to do with such 
occurrences? Did providence have 
anything to do with the sufferings of 
the prisoners in the black hole of Cal- 
cutta, or of Libby prison in our late 
war, the horrors of which are too awful 
to narrate? Do acts of providence 
cause cancer growths, consumption, 
and Bright’s disease? I say no. We 
are here subject to natural laws. These 
natural laws are on the whole benevo- 
lent. To charge God with being the 
cause of diseases and disasters is to 
make him cruel and unjust. 


live 


Troubled with Blight. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I planted 
some cherry trees that grew finely for 
about two months, then gradually died. 
This year I planted another one and it 
has grown well but I suspect it is going 
to begin to fade. I trimmed the tree, 
have good soil and keep the ground 
moist. Can you suggest what is wrong? 
I have two summer apple trees whose 
leaves are beginning to turn a golden 
color. One was late in leafing out and 
did not bloom and the other one had a 
few blooms and a few apples. Could 
you tell me if the trouble is in the 
sap or on the outside? Some of my 
blackberries which I planted this spring 
are growing from the stem and some 
are putting up new shoots from the 
roots. Should I cut off these suckers 
and let them grow from ‘tthe main stem 
or let them form a new stem?—Alex. 
Butler, Md. 

Reply: It would be impossible to 
tell just what is the: trouble with the 
cherry and apple trees from the de- 
scriptions given. Relay, Maryland, is 
In a good section for both to grow well 
and I have often seen the orchards 
there in passing from Washington to 
Baltimore. There may be some scale in- 
sects or fungus trouble. The soil may 
be too wet. All that I can suggest to 
do is to keep the ground well stirred 
and rich and the trees clear of all in- 
sect and fungus diseases by -proper 
Spraying and there should be no reason 
why they should not grow and also bear 


well in due time. <A few of the very 
first leaves often turn yellow “from 
maturity about midsummer but the 


— ones should not until about Octo- 
er. 

The blackberry plants set out the 
Past spring are behaving in a natural 
way. The stems should show life and 
srowth and there should be sprouts 
from just below the ground. The 
former will die down next fall and the 
young suckers or sprouts from the 
Bround will bear next’ year. The 


Victrola. 


ever heard before. 
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After that we devoted our energies to secur 
unequaled tone in less expensive models. 
to time more popular-priced instruments were added 
until today the Victor-Victrola is within the reach of all 
and everybody can enjoy the exquisite music from this 
greatest of all musical instruments. 

Hear the Victor-Victrola at the nearest Victor dealer’s—you’ll spend 
a delightful half-hour and come away with a greater love for music and a 


more thorough appreciation of this superb instrument. 
Be sure to ask him for copies of the handsome illustrated Victor cata- 


logs, or write to us for them. 
Victor Talking Machine Co.; 31th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Co., M 1 
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The element of cost didn’t enter into the de- 
signing and construction of the first Victor- ° 
The only object was to produce a 
musical instrument that was absolute perfection. 
And the result was a new kind of instrument 
with a sweeter, richer, mellower tone than was 
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Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles 
—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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ground should be very rich where they 
are growing and a mulch of old straw 
or some such thing will do them good. 


The Time to Gather Fruit, 

«apples.—Some summer and fall varie- 
ties of apples ripen well on the trees; 
most of them should be picked when 
they are well colored and have reached 
full size, but are not yet soft; they may 
be mature but not ripe, says ‘Country 
Gentleman.” Summer apples especially 
are likely to water-core or rot if not 
picked before fully ripe. In the neigh- 
borhood of New York, growers of Wil- 
liams, a summer variety unexcelled for 
home use, spread a straw mulch beneath 
the tree and allow the apples to ripen 
on the tree and drop upon it. The 
time of picking winter apples varies 
considerably. If it is desired to keep 
them very late, they may be picked a 
little green, but usually it is best not 
to harvest them until mature—well 
colored, of full size, and usually with 
brown seeds, although the color of the 
seeds is not always a reliable guide to 
maturity. Some winter varieties, such 
as Spy,-.are often allowed to hang upon 
the trees for a few weeks after the first 
frost. From the home orchardist’s 
point of view—that of good eating—the 
chief desideratum is complete maturity, 
which brings quality; and the signs of 
maturity are readily distinguished by an 
observing man. 

Pears.—Most varieties of pears should 
be picked when mature, but not ripe, 
and ripened in a cool, dark place. This 
applies with especial force to the early 
sorts, as Summer Doyenne, which are 
likely to be dry and stringy if tree 
ripened, and most of all to Clapps, 
which, nine times out of ten, will rot 
at the core if left to ripen on the tree. 
In addition to the usual signs of ap- 
proaching maturity—heightening color, 
full size, and darkening seeds—the 
snapping of the fruit stem from the 
spur is an especially reliable guide. Ex- 
perienced growers take the fruit in the 
hollow of the hand and bend it straight 
upward from the spur. If the stem 
snaps off easily and smoothly at its at- 
tachment to the spur, the fruit is ma- 
ture and the whole crop may be picked 
with safety, though none of it may be 
at all soft. If, however, the stem breaks 
off below its attachment to the spur, the 
fruit is probably not yet ready for the 
basket. 

Plums.—Are more commonly picked 








when nearly or quite ready for eating 
than any other orchard fruit; but, if 
necessary, aS in commercial growing, 
they may be picked some time before 
ripe. The Japanese varieties, as Abun- 
dance and Red June, can be gathered 
when quite green, and will color and 
ripen well if stored properly. The com- 
mon varieties of the European class as 
Bradshaw and Lombard, may be picked 
while still hard; but when grown for 
home use, plums should always be al- 
lowed to hang on the tree as long as 
possible. If there is difficulty with rot, 
the fruit may be gathered early to save 
it, although the rot is often quite as 
serious in the storage room as on the 
trees. The home grower should let his 
plums hang till their delicate aroma 
and juicy plumpness assure him that 
they are ready to grace the center of 
his table. 

Cherries.—Are usually picked when 
they are ready to be eaten. For mar- 
keting, they are commonly picked just 
before they ripen. If there is difficulty 
with birds, boys or rot, it will pay the 
home grower also to pick his cherries 
before they are fully ripe. This is the 
only way to handle rot if it starts at 
that time. Many a man has had a crop 
of cherries rot in one night, just when 
the fruit was ready to be eaten. In 
wet seasons especially one must fore- 
stall this disease by ‘early picking, as 
spraying does not usually control it. 
For the birds, plant a tree or two of 
mulberries near the cherries; the fruit 
ripens about the same time, and birds 
prefer the mulberries. 

Peaches and Apricots.—Shoulu be 
picked when fully ripe, for the best 
quality; but, if necessary, as soon as 
they show the first signs of ripening. If 
the fruit is of good size and well colored 
it may be tested for maturity by press- 
ing it gently with the ball of the thumb. 
If it feels springy, or gives at all, it 
may be picked safely and ripened in 
storage, though these fruits cannot be 
expected to have quite the sweetness 
and aroma of tree-ripened fruit. The 
earliest varieties, as Amsden and Alex- 
ander, which are more liable to rot than 
later sorts, may often be saved to some 
extent by early picking.—T. A. Tefft. 
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Neglected fruit trees are not worth 

the ground they occupy; they are an 

eyesore, and when pest-infested they 

are a positive menace to the neighbor- 
hood. 


Green Aphis of the Apple Tree. 

The “green aphis’”’ is one of the worst 
enemies the orchardist will have to 
combat this summer in the young or- 
chard. Now is the time to be on the 
lookout for these lice. They attack the 
foliage causing the leaves to curl and 
if left unmolested for any length of 
time, sap the vitality from the young 
trees, says Prof. C. C. Vincent, Idaho. 

As soon as detected no delay should 
be made in giving the trees an applica- 
tion of a weak contact poison such as a 
diluted soap solution, kerosene emul- 
ston, or a strong tobacco decoction. To 
obtain the best results the spray should 
be applied under high pressure and 
before the leaves have begun to curl. If 
it is impossible to apply the solution 
before this happens, then thoroughly 
drench the tree, being particularly 
careful to get the material on the under 
side of the leaves. 

The soap solution is made by dis- 
solving one pound of whale soap or 
potash soap in six or eight gallons of 
water. To make the kerosene emul- 
sion, use the following formula: Kero- 
sene, two gallons; hard soap one-half 
pound; water, one gallon. Before using 
this stock solution it should be diluted 
with eight to ten gallons of water. The 
tobacco decoction is made. by boiling 
tobacco stems or leaves in water at the 
rate of one pound of tobacco to two 
gallons of water. This stock solution 
should be diluted five or ten times be- 
fore applying. A tobacco decoction ap- 
pears on the market under the trade 
name of “Black Leaf’? which proves. very 
destructive to plant lice. These remedies 
will also control the different species 
of aphis appearing on the cherry, pears, 
etc. 


eee ee a eee 
Comment on the Death of an Orchardist. 

He was an orchardist whose fruit was 
ever highly regarded by apple buyers 
and on one or two occasions within the 
past two or three years his fruit was 
purchased at an extravagant price by 
dealers. His apple orchard at picking 
time resembled an immense flower 
garden, since he had the habit of pick- 
ing the beautiful red fruit and putting 
it in small piles in hundreds of places 
in the orchard. 





“Have tact,’ advises the Philosopher 
of Folly. ‘‘When a financially embar- 
rassed couple celebrates a tin wedding, 
don’t present them with a washboiler.” 
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Girl Servant Problem. 

Green’s Fruit Grower desires letters 
for publication on this important sub- 
ject. Please write short letters giving 
your experience with kitchen maids and 
housekeepers and their relations to one 
another. We want to learn how it 
is that it is so difficult to secure house- 
hold servants whereas in past years they 
were plentiful. We would like to re- 
ceive letters from housemaids and cooks 
telling of their grievances and why they 
are apt to be dissatisfied with their 
work. 


Cooking in Paper Bags. 

New ideas of cooking are continually 
being invented. We now have cooking 
by electricity and cooking by the fire- 
less cooker. My family has a fireless 
cooker which is a great success, and it 
costs only a dollar. Invest in one of 
these fireless cookers and I am sure 
you will be pleased with it and its econ- 
omy. The newest thing in cooking is 
cooking in paper bags. Any good 
strong paper bag will answer the pur- 
pose, even those in which grocers send 
out their fruits, teas and coffees. The 
bags are first greased, then the meat or 
other product is placed in the bag and 
the mouth of the bag is closed. Then 
the bag and its contents are placed in 
the oven, which should not be hot 
enough to burn the paper. By this 
method all the juice of the meat-is re- 
tained, the quality of the product being 
increased. 


Peeling Peaches with Lye. 

While there is no way to remove the 
peeling from fruit except with the parer 
or knife, the outer or rough, fuzzy cov- 
ering may be removed from the peach 
by using lye, and this process is often 
resorted to when the fruit is used in 
jam. Dissolve a tablespoonful of lye in 
a gallon of warm water, or more in the 
same proportion; allow the peaches to 
remain in this solution for five minutes, 
then remove to a vessel of cold water, 
rinse and wipe dry with a cloth. They 
are then ready to cut up without fur- 
ther paring. 

There is no surer way to friendship 
than the honest and sincere appreciation 
of the good qualities and merits -of 
others. 
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A Large 
Package 


Of Enjoyment— 


Post 
Toasties 


milk 
or fruit—fresh or cooked. 


Served with cream, 
Crisp, golden-brown bits 
of white corn—delicious and 
wholesome— 

A flavour that appeals to 
young and old. 
** The Memory Lingers ”’ 


Sold by Grocers 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Keeping Life Even. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank L. Hanson. 

.Our time can be divided into three 
periods — worktime, playtime and 
sleeptime—and it should be our aim to 
have each of these in turn pre-eminent. 
We should not mix up affairs by ex- 
erting our energy in too many direc- 
tions at the same time. What we need 
is more normality in our daily life. We 
allow far too many chills and thrills 
to affect us. 

Playtime always has been and al- 
Ways will be necessary for people of 
all ages and all vocations. Recrea- 
tion of some sort is bound to find a 
place, and no matter what variety it 
is we should enjoy it to the limit. Our 
business affairs ought to be _ so well 
classified that they will not suffer with- 
out our constant thought, and if that 
is impossible we ought to break some- 
one in on the job at once. At all costs 
we should absolutely forget all about 
it during our leisure. 

Worktime is for work and thoughts 
of our work only. In order to do good 
work, a credit to both our job and 
ourselves, we must concentrate our 
whole heart and soul into intelligent 
effort. Too much thought-dwelling on 
leisure during working hours makes 
labor a real torment when it should be 
a real pleasure, a part of our Iives. 
Play is always more enjoyable if we 
do not draw from it ahead of time. 

Sleeptime is probably the most 
abused of all nature’s demands. How 
often we unnecessarily antagonize its 
just monopoly by thinking we must 
have more and more pleasure. Broad- 
ly speaking we have yet to learn how 
to sleep, to let go of all that has taxed 
our waking hours. We should train 
ourselves to effectually shut the door 
and keep it shut against all trouble 
and business affairs before we attempt 
to sleep. Let us not forget that beds 
are intended for rest and not worry. 
We should endeavor to travel the 
pearly streets of dreamland rather 
than flounder about in the muck and 
mire of perplexities. . The retreat of 
sleep is a blessed one, and _ contains 
many beneficial mysteries for those 
whose consciences are clear. 

The ability of keeping these three 
periods entirely separate is a wonderful 
accomplishment and a necessary one. 
It is our misplaced, undisciplined ener- 
gy that keeps us in a turmoil, and turns 
our footsteps into the path of nervous 
prostration and worse ailments. If we 
can but keep our life even and calm 
disease germs and trouble will have to 
seek other habitation, and a most sat- 
isfying happiness will reign Sep echareesin 





Sayings by Old Nutmeg. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Jest afore you give somebuddy rats 
fur a mistake think uv the last one you 
made yourself. 

Some folks keep the latchstring on 
the outside, an’ a ludded shot gun jest 
on the inside. 

It takes all kinds uv people to make 
a world, but on’y one kind to un-make 
it. 

The feller who hez so much money 
to burn is usually the one who starts the 
smallest fire. 

Ef you hev got to put all your aigs 
in one basket you’d better use a stun 
pot. 

They ain’t no use givin’ some men @ 
chance becuz they want another right 
on top uv it. 

Some people are so busy criticizin’ 
others thet they are turribly surprised 
when somebuddy calls attention to their 
own faults.—Joe Cone. 








° 
Slow.—Nelle—“‘Is that fellow of yours 
ever going to get up the courage to pro- 
pose ?”’ 
Belle—‘“I guess not. 
hour-glass.” 
Nelle—‘“‘An hour-glass?”’ 
Belle—“‘Yes—the more time he gets, 
the less sand he has.”—Philadelphia 
“Times,” 


He’s like an 





When a fool and his money are 
parted there is seldom any alimony. 


Household Notes, 


“Keep a bottle of glycerine in your 
kitchen,” says an experienced house- 
wife. “For the hands it is invaluable, 
and nothing is better for removing 
obstinate coffee or tea stains than 
glycerine.” 

Peach ice cream is a timely and de- 
licious dessert. Scald one pint of milk 
in a double boiler; add two level table- 
spoonfuls of flour rubbed to a thin paste 
with a little cold milk, stir until slightly 
thickened, then cover and cook for 
twenty minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Beat together four eggs, two cupfuls of 
sugar and a pinch of salt, stir in a 
little of the cooked milk, then turn all 
into the double boiler and stir until 
the custard thickens. Strain and set 
aside until cold. Pare, mash and rub 
through a colander sufficient peaches 
to give a little more than a pint of pulp 
and sweeten to taste. Add this to the 
cold custard with one pint of rich cream, 
pour the mixture into a freezer and 
freeze until firm. Remove the dasher, 
pack down the cream with a long spoon, 
replace the cover, fill up the tub with 
ice and salt and set aside for several 
hours to ripen. 

To remove paint from window glass 
rub it well with hot vinegar. 

Salt will remove stains made by eggs 
on silver. Use dry with a soft cloth. 

At this season one is likely to have 
sour cream or milk on hand. The fol- 
lowing cake recipe calls for creamy 
sour milk: Cream one cupful of butter 
with two cupfuls of sugar; add four 
egg yolks and a cupful of sour milk. 
Sift three cupfuls of flour with a scant 
teaspoonful of soda several times; then 
stir the other ingredients into it. Add 
raisins and citron and fold in the whites 
of four eggs. Bake in layers. 


‘0- 


Money in Poultry. 

Mrs, W. T. Ebaugh of Des Moines, 

tells in the “Capital” how she made 
25.07 from. fifty-four Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock pullets in March. She says 
she took no extraordinary care of the 
chickens, but her methods of egg pro- 
duction speaks for itself. Twenty of 
the pullets were hatched last October, 
thirteen in September and the rest last 
spring. In the month of March she 
got 1,311 eggs, or an average of a lit- 
tle over 24 eggs to the pullet. The 
market price of eggs varied during the 
month from thirty-five to seventeen 
cents a dozen, the average being about 
twenty-three cents. The value of eggs 
for the month was $25.07, or 461-4 
cents for each pullet. As to the means 
employed Mrs. Ebaugh writes: 

“We feed whole corn and wheat and 
keep the hens as fat as possible, our 
fattest hens being the best layers. We 
feed no oyster shell or ground bone, 
but give them plenty of sand. The 
average weight of the pullets is about 
41-2 pounds. We throw no feed to 
the chickens, but let them get what 
they want from a_ feed box, made 
large at the top and small at the bot- 
tom, the feed falling down as consumed. 
In watering them, a tile is set in the 
ground, an earthen’ vessel filled with 
water placed over it; hot bricks every 
morning are put inside the tile, pro- 
viding warm water all day.” 

It has been Mrs. Ebaugh’s_ experi- 
ence that chickens hatched in Sep- 
tember or early October make good 
spring, summer, fall and winter layers. 
She holds that if chickens are given 
plenty of fresh water, good ventilation 
and feed, where they can get at it all 
times, anyone can make a_ success of 


poultry. 


The Art of Packing Fruit. 

Until we brought this matter promi- 
nently to the fore, pointing out the fact 
that the French senders of early fruits 
made packing an art, the operation was 
usually performed in the most perfunc- 
tory manner. If a visitor wends his way 
to the markets, particularly at a time 
when the early stone fruits are being 
sent us from Paris, he will notice that 
they are put up in dainty little boxes, 
tastefully papered, and clearly branded. 
Were this course not adopted, the fruits 
would not realize the prices they do by 
15, 20 and oftentimes 25 per cent., so 
that the growers have been compelled 
by financial motives alone to make the 
packing of their premier fruits an art. 
No matter, as to that, what fruits are 
to be marketed, they should always be 
put up in the most attractive manner 
possible. We are confident that we could 
take an ordinary parcel of apples, pears 
or plums and such like, and, by utilizing 
smaller and neater packages, repack 
them so that they would sell, and in 
quantity, too, at 20 per cent. higher 
prices than they would otherwise do. 


The man who usually spends about 
half his time in the village store, talk- 
ing loudly of international peace, may 
be at swords points with some of his 
neighbors. 




















Time and work are wo 
ali they cost in making 
dresses of 


Simpson Eddystone 
Black-and-White Prints 


The designs of these fine 
cotton dress- “goods are the 
latest and most artistic, The 
cloth is made of that long. 
wearing old-fashioned: qual- 
ity that has made these 
calicoes the standard of the 
United States since 1842 
Colors are light- “proof, tub- 
proof and perspiration. 
proof, 

Show this advertisement to your 
dealer when you order, and don't 
accept substitutes. If not in your 
dealer's stock write us his name 
and address. We'll help him 
supply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philad’a 


Founded 1842 by Wm.sim Sr. 
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Jeo ET CO 679 Delerome ave. ing 
5 Fine POST CARDS 
Send only 2c stamp and a a 
colored Gold and Embossed 
FREE, introduce post card off 
Capital Card Co., Dept. sets “sl Kansas 
A man or woman to act as our infor- 
Wa nted mation reporter. All or spare time. 
No experience necessary. per month. 
Nothing tosell, Send stamp for aan SALES ASSOCI. 
ATION, 616A ciati Indi lis, Indiana. 
Calif. h , freight paid, di: 
HONE Y—vigni Amber, 1003 White, te.;' Water Whi 
12c. Will ship allowing inspection before payment. Large 
sample, 10c, Honey leaflet free, Spencer Apiaries Company, 
Box 27, Nordhoff, Cal. 
in every town to represent well-known wholesale firm. 
ja agg me the Must oper jo references, 
leasant work. ‘air salary to 
Melt N, BLACK &C0., 1051 Doty Building, Boston, Mass. 
PATEN SecuncD OR FEE RETURNED. 
Free Patent Book, Selling Guide and List 
of “DvICE and Manufacturers of Inventions. 
E FREE. Send sketch, 
FARNHAM asuné pt hag 550 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Wateon E-Coloman, vee 
ington, D. Books free, High 
fg tare ag Best results 
tY NON-EXPLOSIVE GASLIGHT BURNEAS 





LUTHER MFG. CO. 17 Butler St. Cincinnati, 0 


POST CARDS 


0 Hallowe’en I0c. I0 General Subjects I0c. 
10 Thanksgiv’gl0c. 10 Birthday 10¢. 
Three pee ages for 25 cents — 100 cards 80c. 
Spec | cnacieny Birthday or Remem 
brance Cards, 100 for 60c. 
MADISON ART CO., MADISON, CONN. 


THE MUNNSVILLE 0. K. HEATERS 


Evaporate more fruit per ton of coal 
than any other make. Why not get 
the best, easiest, and surest to oper- 
ate? Send for prices. 


MUNNSVILLE PLOW CO., 
MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 











HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hai, 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


the script name of 


ar 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 





Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


5383—Girls’ Dress, with yoke extending 
over top of sleeves. Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. The 8-year size 
requires 2% yards of 36 inch material; 
1 yard of 24 inch contrasting goods. 

5382—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 27 inch material. 

5491—Ladies’ Dress with Four-Gored 
Skirt. Cut in sizes, 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards of light material and 3% yards 
~s dark material; % yard of 18 inch 
all-over. 

5407—Children’s Coat, with Yoke. . Cut 
in Sizes 1, 3 and 5 years. Age 3 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36 inch material. 

5548—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt. Cut in 5 
Sizes, 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 measures 2% yards around the 
lower edge and requires 3% yards of 
_36 inch material. 

3725—Boys’ Russian Suit. Three sizes, 
2, 4, and 6 years. For 4 years it re- 
quires 2% yards of 36 inches wide; 
% yard contrasting 20 inches wide, 3 
yards braid. 

4893—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 6 sizer, 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. For 
ar it requires 24% yards of 36 inch 
vide. 

5217—House Dress, Seven-Gored Skirt. 
Cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 6 yards of 36 

~ inch material. 

2026—Ladies’ Corset Cover. Seven_sizes, 
32 to 44 inches, bust measure. For 36 
bust it requires % yards 36 inches 
wide with 3% yards of edging. 

5451—Children’s “Double-Breasted Coat. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Age 
8 requires 1% yards of 44 inch mater- 
ua” yards of 24 inch contrasting 
oods, 


36 doctor, “what’s the matter? 


5339—Ladies’ Waist, Yoke and Sleeves 
in One. Cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 as represented 
needs % yard 36 inch chiffon, 1% yards 
of 24 inch silk for yoke and sleeves 
% yard of 18 inch net. 

5289—Children’s Dress. Five sizes, 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. Age 8 needs 2% 
yards 36 inches wide. 

3206—Ladies’ Kimono Nightgown. Seven 
sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
For 36 bust it requires 5% yards of 36 
inches wide. : 

4575—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt. Six 
sizes, 22 to 32 inches, waist measure. 
For 24 waist it requires 4% yards of 
44 inch wide. 

2935—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. Eight sizes, 
32 to 46 inches, bust measure. For 36 
bust it requires 3% yards of 27 inches 
wide. 
Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern by 

number, and give size in inches. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y.|.- 





Notes from the Furrow and Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. I. Hanson. 

Patience and common sense will put 
most any man who is down and out 
upon a firm footing. 

We should not judge any man, but 
we have a right to criticise the effect his 
conduct has upon society. 

Personal liberty is a grand thing and 
should be the privilege of every man, 
until he begins to tread on his neigh- 
bors’ toes, 

Good thoughts are helpful, almost as 
much as good deeds, and if we cannot 
help a man materially we can do him a 
mighty good turn by always thinking 
well of him. 

When a man takes pride in sweeping 
his barn floor every day, it shows that 
he is in love with his calling, and we 
will bet our old shoes that he is pros- 
pering. 

When a man talks of building a new 
house, and some of his gates are work- 
ing on one hinge, it is safe to say that 
he is giving us nothing but “hot air.” 

Lots of men are red hot and boiling 
over with ambition and good intentions, 
but the good deeds they really do are 
hard to find as the bag of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow. 

Every man should so live that he can, 
at all times and in all places, say just 
what he means and mean just what he 
says without hurting the feelings of 
others or making himself unduly con- 
spicuous. 

When a man snubs you just say to 
yourself, “I am too big, too noble, too 
broad to take offence.”” Then let your 
treatment of that man be better than 
ever. It pays, honest and true, it does. 

Rainy days should put us in better 
condition to work when the fair ones 
come. Gather up all the loose ends and 
details, read the best farm papers, have 
a good time with the children, and find 
time for a refreshing nap in the after- 
noon. 

It is possible for money to do a man 
much good, influential friends can raise 
him from the depths, and the luxuries 
of this land may make him smile broad- 
ly, but there is nothing in this world 
so good for the right kind of a man 
eas the right kind of a wife. 

Give a man a farm and he has the 
opportunity to become independent, but 
if he becomes lazy and loses interest 
he is in line to become a poor man; 
if a poor man is not careful he will 
become a bum; give a bum a fair show 
to work out his ideas of life and ten 
to one he will land in prison. Moral: 
don’t get lazy. 





Fall Planting. 

Mr. C. A. Green: Do currants and 
gooseberries do as well planted in the 
fall as in spring? Do apples, plums 
and cherries do well also? We have 
very windy weather here during the fall 
and winter which dries the ground out, 
but our land is under irrigation and can 
water trees if they need moisture. 
Blackberries and raspberries do well 
here at fall planting but I have never 
tried planting any other fruit in fall and 
would like your advice on this matter.— 
Wm. Adams, Col. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I favor planting 
currant. and gooseberry plants, rasp- 
berry and blackberry plants and hardy 
trees in the fall, for any section of the 
country like western New York. It is 
difficult for me to advise you what to 
plant in the fall in Colorado, but I see 
no reason why fall should not be a good 
season for planting the currant and 
gooseberry there. I advise that after 
careful planting each plant be covered 
with a small forkful of manure cr lit- 
ter. I send catalogue as requested.. 





“Why,” says the Pueblo doctor, 
What’s 
happened?” 

“T do’ know, sah,” replied the old 
darkey, “’pears like I’s passin’ away.” 

“Well, I should say as much,” ans- 
wered the doctor. “Did you do just as I 
told you and live on nothing but animal 
food?” 

“Ya’ sir! Ya’ sir! I don’t eat nuffin 
but animile food. I got along fust rate 
with de corn but de alfalfa hay ’most 
killed me,” 


Hungry 
Between Meals 


Don’t deny yourself food tilt meat 
time. 





When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 
These biscuits are little nuggets of nutrition, 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 


for thirty minutes more work. 
Many business men eat them at ten 
in the morning. So do school 
children at recess. 

They’re more nutritive than 

bread. You can eat them 

dry—or with milk. 

Uneeda Biscuit are 


always crisp and 
delightful. 
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— in short, every- 


thing for the Amer- 

ican home in the 

famous Macy = 7/7 
ity, at surprisin 

low prices. ‘Ask for // 
our free copy /of 


e book today — 
right now. 





repa 


to any railway station in the United 
States on a greater variety of merchan- 
dise than any other store in America. 


Our Delivered Price on Read pte-vee Apparel, 
(excepting shocs) for all the fami 1 b 2 
to everyone, whether your home is in California or in 
New York. Distance makes no difference. You can 
buy just as easily, just as satisfactorily, from the Macy 
Catalogue, as if you were to visit the famous Macy store 
, y-to-wear Apparel Lage ye 
shoes) you select will be delivered anywhere, with a 
charges prepaid by us. This broad, li ! 
rantee of satisfaction or your 
money back, will surely make many thousands of new 
4 for us this year, and we hope you will be 


in person, and the 


connection with our 


frien 
among them. 


New York Styles Are the Newest 
New York Prices Are the Lowest 


Every woman knows that New York is the fashion 
center of America, and Macy’s is the largest and best 
New York City store. Our big free Catalogue offers 
you the latest New York and European styles months in 
advance, the very finest things in Ready-to-wear Lag 
of every description for every member of the fami 

rices much lower than those asked by other dealers, at 
or elsewhere, for equal quality. Macy’s sell onl 
merchandise of the best qualities, and Macy’s New Yor 


y is just the same 


eral policy in 
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Store is famous as the most economical shopping center 
in America. More than 250,000 critical New York 
shoppers pass through our aisles in a single day, and if 


these discriminating buyers find 


’s the best place 


” to maely their wants, surely you will find it the 
enti 


ti 
The Catalogu 


actory place to supply your wants, too. 
e, now ready, quotes u 
will 1 need 


delivered price on thousands of articles you w. 
this Fall, and it shows such wonderful varieties in every 
line of merchandise required in every American home 


that you ought not to buy anything for Fall or inter 


until you write for this FreeCa 
its pages. 
this 





Catalogue,” and we will send it 
free and postpaid. 


You can live better, and at lower cost, with 
book in your possession, because it establishes the 
standard of quality you should get and the price you 
should Pay. Just write us a letter or a postal card and 
or send me a copy of your new Fsll 

you 


| guwemeeroce 





e, and look throug’ 
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‘by return mail, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
607 Macy Building, 


New York 
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Use KEROSENE 
Engine FREE! 


Amazing “DETROIT” Kero. 
gene Engine shipped on 15 days’ 
FREE Trial, proves kerosene 
cheapest, safest, most powerful 
fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest 
price ever given on reliable farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. 


Gasoline Going Up! 


Automobile owners are 
burning up so much gaso- 
line that the world’ssupply 

running short. Gasoline 
is fe tite higher than coal 
oil. ill going up. oO 

ints of coal oif do work of 
ree pints gasoline. No (i 
waste, no penoceeen, BS : 


explosion from coal o’ carboni 
46 D E 










rs not ze 
Amazin TROIT” 
The “DETROIT” is the only engine that handles 
coal oil successfully; uses alcohol, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three movi ng 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valves—the utmost 
in simplicity, powerandstreneth. Mounted on skids. All sizes, 
2to 20h. P., in stock ready to ship. Complete engine tested just 
before crating. Comes all ready to ran. Pumps, saws, threshes, 
churns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells corn, runs home 
electric-lighting plant. ices (stripped), $29.50 up. 
ol nt any — stk days’ Free Trial. Don’t buy an engine 
i ‘ou_ investiga’ amazing, money-saving, wer-savin, 
“DETROIT.” Thousands inuse Costs only Sosa to find 
out. If you are firstin your neighborhood to write, we will allow 
you Special Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! 


Engine Works, 19] Bellevue Ave., 





0 K CHAMPION DIGGERS 


Get all the Potatoes 









out of the ground 
in perfect condi- 
tion. Our Two- 
Horse Elevator 
Digger saves 
time in your har- 
vesting, and saves money on your own crop 
We invite comparison with any others. 
Free Large Illustrated Catalogue 

iving particulars, prices, etc., of our full 
ine of Planters, Sprayers, Diggers, etc., on 
request. Write today. 


CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 
131 Chicago Ave., 


Hammond, Ind. 















at dealers or delivered. n t 
W.F.YOUNG, P.D.F. 11 Temple St.,Springfield, Mass. 


O AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 


sy running. 
Whether dairy is large or small, 
obtain our handsomefree catalog. Ad 


SEPARATOR CO. earnse0kel!2h. 1. 

















Chas. A. Green’s new book tells 

how one acre in fruitcan be made 

to yield you more money than 

five acres planted in grain. Sent 

ee with a — 1911 =a 

of hi de vines, plan’ 

and bP g F—- prices. 

100,000 Privet Hedge for sale. 


NEWTON'S "one incieStion'curee” 
°, ap first or second $i = cures anuat, Shot sated 














SS menerre . $1per can 

f a eTs, OF Express pre- 

oe daid. Send for booklet. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY CO. 
TOLEDO, GHG 


HARVESTER with Binder Attach- 
ment cuts and throws in piles on har- 
vester or winrow. Man and horse 


cuts and shocks equal with a corn 
Binder. Sold in every state, Price $20 with Binder 
Attachment. S. C. Montgomery, of Texaline, Tex., 
writes: ‘‘ The harvester has proven all you claimforit. With the 
assistance of one man cut and bound over 100 acres of Corn, Kaffir 
Corn and Maize last year.’’ Testimonials and catalog free, showing 
pictures of harvester. New Process Mfg. Co., Kan. 


7), WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
Zi\for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
FS// $18.45, Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 
j// wheels 34 to4in.tread. y Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10, 
Learn how to buy direct. Catalogfree. Re 
5 Wagon UmbrellaFasx. W. 3. 











Breezes from New 





Hampshire 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by George B. Griffith. 











He V inted a Watermelon. 
A lady wv has honored an editor of 
my acquai.tance by chatting with him 


things some anecdotes of the noble red 
men who in the days of her grand- 
mother still lingered a forlorn and 
broken remnant in the upper valleys of 
the Kennebec river, in the Pine Tree 
state. The feature of civilization to 
which these half-tanned savages seemed 
to have taken most kindly was begging, 
and numberless were the requests which 
they proffered, in wheedling tone and 
with suppliant manner, to the white 
brothers who dwelt in undisputed pos- 
| Session of the land once owned by the 
dusky ancestor of the petitioners. 

“One of the things which they begged 
for worst,” the lady said, ‘“‘was_ for 
grandfather’s fruit. Especially did one 
old Indian plead: ‘Enemost water; no 
quite water; eenemost pumpkin; berry 
much me want him.’ ” 


for an hour told him among _ other: 


Every fan stopped waving, and with 
bated breath the congregation listened 
to the sermon. It was very short: 
“Brethren, Dives was in a hot place, 
and he didn’t like it. Nor do we, Let 
us pray.” 


Wheat Eels. 

Did your readers know that such an 
object as a wheat eel could be easily 
found on a grain of wheat? It is a fact, 
and we will give you directions so you 
can secure some, if you are interested in 
microscopy. Take a few grains of dry 
wheat; if it is a little blackish looking, 
all the better. Soak it in water and set 
in the sun for a couple of days in a 
Saucer or any other convenient dish. 
When it softens considerably, take it 
out of the water and with a sharp knife 
split open the grains of wheat and put 
it (we mean, of course, the material 
taken out of the grain of wheat) into 
a watchglass. without any water, and 
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Bridge across the Genesee river at Rochester, N. Y. 





“But what did he mean?” the editor 
asked stupidly. The lady laughed 
heartily. “If you were a@ darky,’” she 
answered, “‘you would soon guess.”” And 
then the hearer divined that the noble 
savage hankered, aye, really pined for 
a luscious watermelon. 


When the Bishop Preached, 

It was one of those sizzling days in 
July, and the famous bishop had left 
his cool resort in the White Hills of 
old New Hampshire for a single Sun- 
day to attend a special service in a 
down-town church in New York. Sev- 
eral lengthy musical numbers preceded 
the sermon, and the congregation, per- 
spiring under a temperature well up 
in the nineties, looked on with only a 
languid interest as the noted preacher 
mounted the pulpit steps. Leisurely he 
took out a bulky manuscript and spread 
it on the desk. Then his eyes roved 
over the moving fans. A look of com- 
passion overspread his face, and there 
was a twinkle in his eyes as he folded 
up his manuscript. 

“Brethren,” he said, “I had intended 
to speak to you on the duty of consider- 
ing our fellow men. Instead I will ap- 
ply the sermon to myself and_ will 
preach to you from the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus. This is_ the 
text: ‘And in hell he lifted up his eyes, 
being in torment.’ ” 
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with as little crushing as possible, and 
when you have all that you wish (two 
or three grains of wheat will be 
enough,) drop on a few drops of water 
and leave it for a few hours in the sun- 
shine, with the watchglass covered up, 
to prevent dust, and you will find eels, 
lively fellows, too. You can mount 
them, as we did, in Dean’s gelatine 
medium or in marine glue as a medium, 
cover and press very gently so as not to 
crush, and you will find a very minute 
specimen of the eel, and from the 
grain of wheat. A microscopical jour- 
nal first drew our attention to the exist- 
ence of this tiny and curious fish-like 
mite, but it is only one of the wonder- 
ful things about the microscopic exam- 
ination of subjects with which we are 
supposed to be very familiar, and it is 
one of the simplest things about food 
that we are eating every day. 


Odorless Onion Grown by Chinese. 

Wing Hop, a Chinese gardener, who 
owns a small truck farm near Fresno, 
California, has made the startling an- 
nouncement that he has outburbanked 
Burbank, the horticultural magician, 
and produced an odorless onion. 

For years, he says, he has been 
working on the production of an onion 
which would have all the taste and 
other qualities of the normal vegetable, 
but would be free of the disagreeable 
odor which offends so many persons. 
Now, he claims he has succeeded, and 
his contention is borne out by the state- 
ment of many of the white neighbors 
and rivals who have inspected the new 
“eri.” 

Wing Hop admits that he got his 
original idea from the California plant 
wizard. Four years ago, the Chinaman 
states, he worked for Burbank as a 
gardener, and in the course of a con- 
versation one day the master said: “If 
you can produce the smelless onion you 
will have a fortune.” Now Wing is 
happy and is going back to China. 


A doubtful, a really ambiguous com- 
pliment was this one uttered by a good 
but undiscerning man in the old Gran- 
ite State. 

It seems that a young minister and 
his wife visited the congregation in one 
of the rural New Hampshire villages 
where his father was previously the 
pastor. He preached on the Sabbath, 





and after service one of the venerabje 
elders, speaking with the young minis. 
ter’s wife, said, ““Your husband preacheq 
from the same text that his father dig 
the last time he was in that pulpit.” 

“Indeed!” replied the lady, ‘I hope it 
Was not the same sermon, too.” ; 

“Oh, no,” said the good elder, “hig 
father was a dreadful smart man.” 

Mark Twain’s Sharp Shots. 

Let us be grateful to Adam, our bene. 
factor. He cut us out of the “blessing” 
of idleness and won for us the ‘“‘curge” 
of labor. 

Nature makes the locust with an ap. 
petite for crops; man would have made 
him with an appetite for sand. 

There is no such thing as “The 
Queen’s English.”” The property has 
gone into the hands of a joint stock 
company and we own the bulk of the 
shares. ; 

There is a Moral Sense and there ig 
an Immoral Sense. History shows ug 
that the Moral Sense enables us to per. 
ceive morality and how to avoid it and 
that the Immoral Sense enables us to 
perceive immorality and how to en- 
joy it. 

Truth is stranger than fiction, but it 
is because Fiction is obliged to stick to 
possibilities: Truth isn’t. 

Truth is stranger than fiction—to 
some people, but I am measurably fa- 

-miliar with it. 

We can secure other people’s ap- 
proval if we do right and try hard; but 
our own is worth a hundred of it, and 
no way has been found out of securing 
that. 

There are those who scoff at the 
school-boy, calling him frivolous and 
shallow. Yet it was the school-boy who 
said, “Faith is believing what you 
know ain’t so.” 

Everything human is pathetic. The 
secret source of humor is not joy, but 
sorrow. There is no humor in heaven, 

Truth is the most valuable thing we 
have. Let us economize in it. 

Noise proves nothing. Often a hen 
who has merely laid an egg cackles as 
if she had laid an asteroid. 








Shaping the Yearling Tree. 

Every grower will admit that or- 
chards evenly laid out with trees headed 
at a uniform height are in every respect 
better than those that are irregularly 
headed, says C. C. Vincent, Assistant 
Horticulturist, University Experiment 
Station, Idaho. To secure trees having 
trunks of a uniform height is not a dif- 
ficult task if the mecessary precautions 
are taken from the start. The proper 
formation of the top must begin as soon 
as possible after the trees have beén 
planted. With strong yearling trees, 
the top should be removed at least fif- 
teen inches above the point where the 
lowest branch is wanted. To obtain 
a well balanced tree, four to five well 
chosen buds should be allowed to grow. 
This will give us the framework of the 
“tree. If the lowest bud is allowed to 
develop about fifteen inches from the 
ground, we have practically fifteen 
inches in which to distribute the other 
three or four remaining branches. By 
so doing bad tree crotches are avoided. 

The trees should’ be __ inspected 
frequently throughout the summer, and 
if unnecessary shoots develop. they 
should be removed. If perchance, one 
or two of the upper scaffold limbs are 
making a too vigorous growth at the 
expense of the others, it will be neces- 
sary to head them back some in order 
to give the weaker ones a chance. When 
shortening back branches, care should 
be exercised to make a slanting cut just 
above a sound bud. A sharp knife is 
better for this purpose than the small 
pruning shears, as a smoother cut can 
be made. 





A Red Apple. 

The Chicago “Record” tells this apple 
story: 

At precisely 2 o’clock every day, Sen- 
ator Cockrell, of Missouri, leaves his 
seat, goes into the cloakroom, pokes 
his hand into his overcoat pocket and 
pulls out two big red apples.. Then 
he sits down in a comfortable chair 
before the wood fire that crackles ih 
the chimney place and proceeds to eat 
them. He is as regular as the sun and 
the senators rather set their watches 
by him than by the old clock that 
hangs over the entrance to the 
chamber. He takes no other luncheon, 
eats nothing else between breakfast at 
8 o’clock and dinner at 6 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and believes that apples 
are the healthiest fo6d nature has pro- 
vided for man. 





Simple Rules for Saving Money. 

Simple rules for saving money: T0 
save half, when you are fired by an 
eager impulse to contribute to a charity, 
wait and county forty. To save three- 
quarters, count sixty. To save it all, 
count sixty-five. 
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No cooking required. Just poured in a bowl 
with milk or cream and served with break- 


he laden “Ef 


fast, dinner or 
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A New TASTE 


There are many imitations of 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. The 
original always bears the signature: 


TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


Is just the inner heart or kernel 
R{ of selected white corn specially prepared, rolled 
¥) and toasted to a crisp, crackling brown with 
(| a distinctive, appetizing flavor all its own. 
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1On the Farm! 


See the youngsters 


See the “Old Man” 


getting ready to enjoy 
this delightful nourishing 


Mother, too, is beaming 
for she has discovered a 
new treat for the family— 
a delicious, appetizing, 
refreshing change of diet 


Not like any other cereal” food. 


Entirely different from hominy, 
grits,corn mealmush,corn bread 
or any other preparation of corn. 
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“This was the end of my first inter- 
view with Dr. Jackson. Having noth- 
ing on hand, and the dinner. hour not 
having arrived, I wandered out on to 
the broad piazza that fronts the entire 
building, perhaps two hundred feet 
long. From this piazza I looked down 
upon the beautiful valley of Dansville 
and the unique hills on the opposite 
side, which presented a view of tran- 
quility. The Sanatorium is_ located 
about half way up the hillside, or 
mountain-side—perhaps it might be 
called—it being from six to nine hun- 
dred feet high. The location is one of 
great beauty. I had been there before 
and at all seasons this long stretch of 
valley filled with fertile farms and gar- 
dens, and the hillsides, on which are 
srowing hundreds of vineyards and or- 
chards, comprise a scene of such beauty 
as is rarely met with. The piazza direct- 
ly in front of me, which was perhaps 
eighteen or twenty feet high, was bord- 
ered with Virginia creeper, which hung 
in festoons, like Florida moss hung 
around a picture frame. This frame- 
work encircled a view of the distant 
landscape, hill and valley, which made 
a complete and beautiful picture. No 
one could look at it without being re- 
minded of a great master-work of color 
painting enframed in beautiful shrub- 
bery. Here the warm sunshine beats 
down with vigor. It is part of the 
discipline of the institution that guests 
Shall live in the sunshine. Later I took 
the elevator to the roof. The building 
is six stories high, entirely fire-proof, 
built of brick and stone. The roof is 
cemented, like a cement sidewalk. Here 
are numerous cots and easy chairs and 
every day scores of people may be found 
there at any hour taking in the beauti- 
ful scenery and enjoying the healthful 
Sunshine. I never saw a place where 
Sunshine was so plentiful and so easily 
Secured.” 


A SERIAL BY CHARLES A. GREEN 






“T believe,” said Jessie, “that sun- 
shine is one of the best medicines in the 
world. The latest theory in regard to 
sunshine is that it is rays of electricity 
sent to the earth from the sun. Whether 
this is true or not, the sunshine seems 
to thrill me like electricity and to put 
new life and new vigor into me.” 

“Why, I know a man,” said Harry, 
“who was suffering from sciatica. He 
was in great pain continually. His 
greatest method of relief was to expose 
the back of his neck to the direct rays 
of hot sunshine, on the hottest day. 
This seemed to stimulate his nerves and 
to relieve the pain, at least tempor- 
arily.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Roe, “many a time 
I have been worn out with my house- 
work and have been revived by remov- 
ing my chair to the lawn and taking a 
sun bath. It is a remarkable method 
of reviving the weary or the sick. If I 
knew nothing more of the Dansville 
Sanatorium than that they believe in 
the sunshine cure I should think well 
of it.” 

“My room,” proceeded the pastor, 
“was not in the Sanatorium. There are 
a dozen or more cottages scattered about 
the beautiful grounds, at intervals of 
three or four rods apart, and in one 
of these (‘Aurora’) I had my room. It 
was heated by steam as are all of the 
cottages and the main building. I had 
a beautiful -*:+ ‘rom my window, of 
numerous vineyards on the hillsides, 
where the vines were laden with red, 
white and blue clusters of this delicious 
fruit. Every now and then I could hear 
shots fired from a gun and I could see 
the smoke rising after the explosion. 
Doubtless the owner of the vineyards 
was annoyed by the birds pecking at 
his grapes. I also had a view of the 
D. L. & W. railroad and the numer- 
ous trains whizzing by hundreds of feet 
above me like meteors in the night. 
Around the cottage was a_ broad 
veranda, commanding a beautiful view 
of the whole length and breadth of the 


-of the 


valley. It was a constant temptation 
to remain on this piazza taking in the 
marvelous beauties of the _ scene, 
breathing the fresh air and basking in 
the warm sunshine.” 

“T would like to ask,” said his wife, 
“what time you arose in the morning. 
He has been telling you how hard he 
works, Harry, but he is a remarkably 
lazy man about getting up in the morn- 
ing, at home, I can assure you.” 


Occupation a Remedy. 


“The guests of the Sanitorium are 
not expected to be busy people. We 
had breakfast from eight until nine; 
dinner from two to three. We didn’t 
call it lunch either, it was simply plain 
dinner. We had supper from seven. to 
eight. I do not wish to brag about 
getting up early. I lay in bed just as 
long as I could and get a warm break- 
fast at eight o’clock. It was the rule 
institution that no one should 
take exercise immediately after eating. 
There were regular hours for resting 
after each meal, longer than ordinarily, 
after dinner. Well, as the hour ap- 
proached for dinner, I brushed myself 
up, put an extra curl on my mustache, 
brushed the dust off my shoes and pro- 
ceeded to the dining hall. October is 
not the busy time for the Sanatorium. 
The summer months are the times when 
the crowd visits that place. I found the 
dining room comfortably filled; just 
about as you would find a hotel dining 
room under ordinary circumstances. 
Nobody offered to give me a chair; I 
was at liberty to take a seat at any 
table, or a table by myself if I chose. 
I marched down the center of the room 
to a small table not occupied by any 
one, at which I took a seat. 


“Glancing around, I saw that the 
guests were intelligent and attractive. 
Evidently people who come here are of 
considerable wealth. They are intel- 
lectual, because it is that class which 
wears itself out. You do not expect 
people here who labor in the open field, 
because they would not be suffering 
from nervousness or other similar 
troubles ordinarily. I noticed that 
everybody wore a happy expression of 
countenance. At many of the tables 
were seated from six to ten people. 
They seemed to know each other well 
and to be happily engaged in some 
bright topic of conversation. They 
were in no hurry. At most hotels you 


will see people eating as though they 


expected the train to leave in a few 
moments. These people were at the 
table to enjoy the hour of dining and 
usually they spent nearly an hour there. 
Before I was waited upon I had an 
opportunity to see what was served to 
others. 

“TI noticed that huge dishes of fruit 
were arranged with taste. I could not 
help admiring the arrangement of the 
red-cheeked apples overlaid with im- 
mense clusters of white grapes inter- 
mingled with red and purple. I did not 
see at the World’s Fair, nor have I seen 
at any fair, such beautiful plates of 
fruit so artistically arranged. They 
were so beautiful they would tempt any 
one to eat, whether he were in the habit 
of eating fruit or otherwise. Every- 
thing was scrupulously clean, from the 
floor to the table cloth and ceiling. 
The waiters were young girls, tidily at- 
tired, polite and attentive. The bill of 
fare was as complete as any you would 
find at a first-clas: hotel.’ 

“You don’t mé@an to say,” said Jes- 
sie, “that they provided all the dys- 
pepsia-breeding dishes that are usually 
seen upon a hotel table?” s 

“Yes; I do,” replied the pastor. 
*‘While the doctors recommend a course 
of diet for the guests, they do not in- 
sist upon it. They recommend, also, 
worship in the chapel, every morning, 
cordially invite every one to join them 
there, but they do not insist upon any- 
body’s accepting this invitation. Every- 
body here has the privilege of doing 
precisely as he chooses. There is a 
smoking-room for those who smoke, al- 
though smoking is frowned upon. I do 
not know but there is a place out in 
the woods where a man could go and 
swear, if he wanted to, although swear- 
ing is not encouraged. Therefore I was 
somewhat surprised to see upon his bill 
of fare pies, cakes, tea, coffee, and dif- 
ferent kinds of meats.” 

(To Be Continued.) 





An orchardist while pruning apple 
trees the other day recovered a pocket- 
book containing $80, which he had 
thought had been stolen from him two 
summers before by a hired man. The 
pocketbook was in the forks of a tree, 
and formed the base of a robin’s nest. 
It was badly weather beaten, but upon 
opening it, eight $10 bills were found yet 
so perfect as to be redeemable. The 
pocketbook is believed to have been 
carried to its resting place by a tame 
erow.—Genesee “Press.” 
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Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
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—Checks Walnut Aphis.—Horticultural 
Commissioner Beers, of Santa Barbara, 


w h-o 
use this magazine 


PLEASE 


Cal., reports that the walnut aphis- 
feeding parasite which was freed last 
year is checking the aphis, and that 


prospects for a large crop of walnuts 
are good, 


—The total of the geologic periods ot 


mention that you saw the earth is calculated by such an emi- 
E q nent authority as Professor Ward of 
their advertisement in Brown university to be about 72,000,000 


years. Man, however, has existed, ac- 
cording to the best evidence, for about 
250,000 years, but has only been of a 
sufficiently high order of intelligence 
and really,alive mentally to his oppor- 
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ing of the rod nearly doubles 
the strength of the pole. The 
compound lever head still re- 
duces the strain on both pole 
and operator. Good not only 
for one season, but many. 
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1, except that a plain blade is 
substituted for the compound 
lever. For heavy work, No. 1 
is recommended in 12, 14 and 
16 ft. lengths. 

The name SEARIGHT 
stamped on your tool is a guar- 
antee of class, quality and ser- 
vice. Fully warranted. 
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tunities for about 5000 years. His work, 
however, has been largely done within 
the last 3000 years, and so it is plain 
that comparatively he has just begun 
his existence, 

—Biscuits ready to eat made from 
wheat that was standing in the field just 
thirty minutes before, is the record made 
recently by W. S. Gable, a farmer living 
two miles from Beloit, Kan. The header 
was driven into the wheat field at 3:14 
o’clock. One minute later the wheat in 
the straw was at the separator. A quan- 
tity was threshed, loaded into the farm- 
er’s automobile, and at 3:23 was at the 
mill. Six minutes saw the wheat come 
out as flour, and a minute later the 
automobile delivered the flour at a down- 
town bakery. Fourteen minutes_ later, 
at 3:44, the biscuits were removed from 
the oven baked and read to eat. 


—Wheat Crops of Decade.—The wheat 
area and crop estimates for 1911 com- 
pare with actual harvest return of other 
years as follows: 1911, 52,124,000 acres, 
764,146,000 bushels; 1910, 49,205,000 acres, 
695,443,000 bushels; 1909, 46,723,000 acres, 
737,189,000 bushels; 1908, 47,557,000 acres, 
664,602,000 bushels; 1907, 45,211,000 acres, 
634,087,000 bushels; 1906, 47,283,829 acres, 
735,260,970 bushels; 1905, 47,854,079 acres, 
692,979,489 bushels; 1904, 44,074,875 acres, 
552,399,517 bushels; 1903, 49,464,967 acrés, 
637,821,835 bushels; 1902, 46,202,424 acres, 
670,063,008 bushels; 1901, 49,895,514 acres, 
748,460,218 bushels; 1900, 42,495,385 acres, 
522,229,505 bushels, 

—Prospects in the United States.—In 
the United States conditions seem to be 
much the samé as in Canada. Pros- 
pects for a good grain and corn crop, 
but a light yield of hay. The June re- 
port of the United States Department 
of Agriculture points to a winter wheat 
crop of nearly 480,000,000 bushels, or 
only 13,000,000 short of, the record yield 
of 1906. The area in spring wheat shows 
an increase of a million acres, while the 
condition is 94.6, and the expectation Is 
that the combinéd yield will amount to 
764,000,000 bushels. The highest previ- 
ous record was in 1901, seven hundred 
and forty-eight and one-half million 
bushels. 

—The Dwindling Apple Crop.—In 1896 
the apple crop of the United States was 
69,070,000 barrels and only once in the 
last five years has the apple crop ex- 
ceeded 30,000,000 barrels. In 1909 the 
apple crop was only 22,735,000 barrels. 
There has been a steady decrease in the 
production of apples since 1890 and this, 
too, in the face of steadily increasing 
consumption. Official statistics quoted 
by a contemporary show: Year 1895, 
60,435,000 barrels; 1896, 69,070,000; 1897, 
41,463,000; 1898, 28,570,000; 1899, 58,466,~ 

0; 19080, 56,820,000; 1901, 26,970,000; 


1902, 36,625,000; 1903, 46,625,000; 1904, 
45,360,000; 1905, 24,310,000; 1906, 38,280,- 
000; 1907, 28,690,000; 1908, 23,025,000; 


1909, 22,735,000. 

—Americans are a nation of ice cream 
eaters, and yet, when the waiter brings 
us a dish of some frozen dainty most of 
us do not know whether we are getting 
nabisco bisque, walnut parfait, aufait, 
neapolitan, or plain Philadelphia ice 
cream. Commercially there is also great 
lack of uniformity among ice cream 
products. The Iowa experiment station 
has prepared a classification of ice cream 
and a score card to be used in judging 
and inspecting ice cream. These, togeth- 
er with formulae for making nearly 200 
kinds of delicious jce creams, parfaits, 
frozen puddings, aufaits, lactos and ices 
on a commercial scale, have been pub- 
lished in bulletin 123, which may be ob- 
tained free by writing to the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, at Ames, Iowa. 


—Postmaster General Hitchcock an- 
nounces that 1000 postal savings deposi- 
tories had been designated during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1911. Because 
of the great foreign population more de- 
positories were established in Pennsyl- 
vania than any other state, the total 
number being fifty-eight. California has 
fifty-five and Illinois comes third with 
fifty, Michigan has forty-one, Wisconsin 
thirty-nine, Ohio thirty-seven, Indiana 
thirty-six, Iowa thirty-five and Missouri 
twenty-three. Of the 1000 offices that 
have been designated, 400 are in actual 
operation, and the entire number will 
receive deposits within a few weeks. The 
interest in the system continues to grow, 
the shinee) fe at many of the offices recent- 
ly opened being quite heavy, particularly 
so in the far west. 


—Where Britain is Still Pre-eminent.— 
Notwithstanding all that has been said 
about the comparative decay of British 
manufacturing enterprise Britain still 
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chinery with a total of £28,000,000, 
against £20,000,000 for Germany and 
£17,000,000 for the United States. In 
cotton goods Britain exports £95,000,000 
against £13,000,000 for Germany f11,- 
000,000 for France, and £7,500,000 for the 
United States, the chief producer of raw 
cotton. In woolens Great Britain ex. 
ports £30,000,000 or three times as much 
as her nearest rival Germany. Again, 
although the United States is the chief 
producer of raw tobacco, Britain exports 
£1,650,000 worth of the finished product 
aganst £1,000,000 for the Unted States, 
Finally Britain’s total export trade is 
$2,000,000,000 against $1,750,000,000 for 
the United States, and $1,250,000,000 for 
Germany. 

—The New Storage Law.—The Bren- 
nan cold-storage bill is now law in New 
York state. The main provisions of the 
law are: 1. Food products may not be 
kept in cold storage longer than ten 
months, after which period they cannot 
again be put in cold storage. 2. Ex- 
emptions are made in the case of butter 
and egg products, which may be re- 
tained for one year. 3. Vegetables, 
fruits and nuts also are exempt. 4. All 
cold storage products must.-be labeled 
as such when exposed for sale. 5. Trans- 
fer of food products from one cold stor- 
age warehouse to another is prohibited, 
6. State inspection is provided, by which 
the duraton of storage is to be checked 
up. The law is one of the most im- 
portant measures passed at the present 
session of the legislature. It will cause 
a number of —«- both in the cost of 
food products and in health conditions, 
It is almost identical with the new law 
on the subject in New Jersey. 

—The Parcels Post.—Robert Shackle- 
ton, writing from Germany to the ‘Sat- 
urday Evening Post,” says: “The Ger- 
man people find an immense and varied 
convenience in the parcels post. The 
other day I noticed, in a Frankfort 
paper, an advertisement stating that 
hens, ready to set, would be sent by 
parcels post. It reminded me of a Ger- 
man friend who actually outfitted his 
new chicken yard with sixty chickens 
sent to him by post! Many farmers, 
especially among those who raise special 
products at special prices for special 
customers, deliver produce by post; 
many a German family of Berlin and 
Hamburg receives its butter in pats reg- 
ularly mailed every two or three days; 
and many a progressive German farmer 
goes the rounds of his customers to 
make or renew his mail-customer con- 
tracts.” Write your congressman and 
your senators and tell them we want 
this convenience in the United States 
— keep on writing them until we get 





0 

—An American Appeal.—A_ syndicate 
of American editors offered $1000 for the 
best appeal to newspaper subscribers to 
pay up their subscriptions. The _ prize 
was given to the editor of the “Rocky 
Mountain Celt” for the following: 
Lives of great men all remind us 

Honest men don’t stand a chance; 
The more we work there grow behind us 

Bigger patches on our pants. 
On _our pants, once new and glossy, 

Now are stripes of different hue, 
All because subscribers linger, 

And won’t pay up what is due, 
Then let us be up and doing, 

Send your mite, however small; 
Or, when the cold of winter strikes us, 

We shall have no pants at all. 





—Missouri Fruit.—The Missouri state 
board of horticulture, basing its esti- 
mates on reports from all parts of the 
state, during June, says there is a good 
prospect for an abundance of apples in 
Missouri. The average crop is estimated 
to be between 35 and 40 per cent. and 
the total crop will probably represent 
an increase of 200 per cent. over last 
year. As a whole, the orchards seem to 
be freer from scab injury than in a 
long time. Curculio and codling moth 
are reported by about half of the cor- 
respondents, Spraying is on the in- 
crease, but this very essential part of 
orchard care is being sadly neglected. 
Probably only about one-tenth of the 
orchards of the state were sprayed this 
spring. Peach crop conditions are re- 
ported as better than was thought a 
month ago. In the soutnwestern section 
of the state, where most of the commer- 
cial orchards are located, 19 per cent. 
of a crop is reported. Spraying was 
done here in most of the orchards and 
there are few indications of disease. 

—Two Poets.—An Oklahoma rancher 
whose hog was killed by a train wrote 
to the company’s claim agent for a set- 
tlement: “Dear _ sir: My razorback 
strolled down your traek a week ago to- 
day. Your twenty-nine come down the 
line and snuffed his life -away. You 
can’t blame me, the hog, you see, slipped 
through a cattle gate, so kindly pen 4 
check for ten, the debt to liquidate.” 
He received the following reply: “Old 
twenty-nine came down the line and 
killed your hog we know, but razor- 
backs on railroad tracks quite often 
meet with woe. Therefore, my friend, 
we cannot send the check for which 
ou pine. Just rong the dead, place o’er 
ts head, ‘Here lies a silly swine.’” 
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Clifton, N. Y., July 25, 1911 

Six men and boys cultivating this 
morning. More cultivating done amongst 
the trees and plants the past three 
months than in any previous six months. 
Why? Because of the unprecedented 
hot and dry weather. It was positively 
necessary to insure anything like nor- 
mal growth, to keep the hoes and culti- 
yators busy. Boys became tired of 
course stirring the dust, but under the 
dust we found the moist soil and now in 
all the well cultivated plots we note 
strong healthy stock with perhaps more 
than usual growth of limb wood in the 
trees, While in a neglected little plot the 
trees have not made two inches of new 
growth this season. Sometimes the 
planter loses by forgetting to use fer- 
tilizers but better to forget to fertilize 
than to forget to apply the soil stirrers 
often during the average season and 
more often during a “dry spell.” 


Thinking of cultivators, we have 
perhaps fifty on the place—two horse 
riding and walking, one horse peg- 
tooth, spring-tooth, and many other 
kinds of tooth, some for shallow, some 
for deep work, some for putting soil ‘to 
the rows, some for taking it away, and 
still we are ever on the lookout for 
something new in tools to move the soil. 
We have purchased several new culti- 
vators this season. 


Yes, it was truly dry and hot during 
nearly all May, June and up to July 
20th. Then we had some fine, good 
heavy rains. The small fruit crop was 
shortened but the higher prices made 
up for quite a number of quarts that 
were not found on the vines and bushes. 
But speaking of the rain. My, but it 
was good. There was quite a hustle and 
a bustle for three and two horse riggings 
for plows, for we had thirty or forty 
acres of spring cleared land that we 
wished to fit for buckwheat for turning 
under later on, and for millet for sup- 
plementing the meagre hay crop, or for 
strawberry bed covering. The rains 
were soakers, the plots are plowed, fitted 
and sown, the seeding is up and looking 
well. 


Alfala does well with us. We prepare 
the soil during the summer and in July 
or August sow twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of seed in with a light seeding 
of oats. We are now preparing four or 
five acres for spring within the next 
week, 


The robins have had a good time this 
summer hereabouts, even if it has been 
dry and worms scarce. Only two cats 
left and these had their time taken up 
by rats in the horse barn and chicken 
houses. No time to hunt for young 
robins. It would pay some of our 
friends who are friends of the birds to 
put a few good healthy rats and mice 
in their barns each spring perhaps so 
as to insure the lives of their feathered 
friends, 


I have some thirty or forty Bosc 
pear trees that are producing annually 
a very nice lot of fruit. These were top 
grafted some six years ago on to three 
year old Kieffers. 


September is the month for the home 
Strawberry grower to set out a row or 
two of plants. If set right, covered 
lightly over winter, covering removed 
in early spring some fruit may be had 
next season, 


Strawberries from seed are always 
interesting to the fruit grower and lover 
—fruit lover we mean, of course. A 
few years ago I sowed some seed of the 
Corsican, hundreds of seed germinated. 
I selected perhaps two dozen of. the 
Strongest looking plants and fruitrd 
them. I was amazed at the different 
types of berries in this lot of plants 
Secured from the seeds of one variety. 
There were large, light colored ones, 
large dark colored ones, two to three 
very much resembling the parent, others 
Smaller, some tart, some sweet, some 
bearing very heavy foliage, others de- 
cidedly secant. Two or three appeared to 
have decided merits and are being 
propagated, 


Yellow jackets appear to be plentiful 
this season,’ owing to the dry summer 
we expect. Wasps we suppose is the 
correct name of these active winged in- 
sects who have on more than one oc- 
casion taken possession of the whole 
field, driven man and team off, dragging 
the plow behind them. Our man Burns 
seems to strike out the lands that hold 
the homes of the wasps every time. 
Hats, coats, whips gathered up after 
the wasps have cooled down, has been 
evidence enough that theirs were inter- 
esting movements. 


Syracuse Red Raspberry.—My fore- 
man says of this variety, after years 
of experience with it: ‘The quality of 
the Syracuse red raspberry is so superb 
that when one gets a taste of this par- 
ticular variety one has no desire for any 
other. We expect that the time will 
come when prospective buyers will ask, 
‘Have you the Syracuse?’ If the reply 
is in the affirmative they will leave their 
orders for the fruit, but if in the nega- 
tive they will not. All will want the 
large, red, luscious, true red raspberry 
flavored variety and none other. 


The Montmorency Cherry.—There are 
several good cherries grown for the can- 
ning houses but this variety stands pre- 
eminent above all others. So if you 
are contemplating a commercial cherry 
orchard don’t overlook the Mont- 
morency. This season we delivered to 
Curtice Bros, Co., of this city, three 
loads that netted us nearly $100 each 
load. This same firm has a contract 
with growers in a nearby village which 
calls for 160 tons to be delivered this 
week and all of this grand variety. 

When planting for home use be sure 
and set out some of the Morello type 
one or two each of Early Richmond 
and English Morello as well, as these 
come earlier and later than the Mont- 
morency. Also you will need one or two 
each of Gov. Wood, Green’s Tartarian 
and Napoleon or Windsor, of the list of 
sweet or heart type, as cherries are 
indispensable in making home life bet- 
ter for both old and young. But when 
planning to supply a canning or pre- 
serving house, or for shipment to dis- 
tant markets it is better to settle upon 
one or two varieties that are known 
to be in demand. The Montmorency on 
account of its large size and light, rich, 
red color is the canners’ choice of all 
the sour cherries, while Napoleon gen- 
erally sells well of the sweets.—E. H. B. 





The Man with a Hoe. 

The man with a hoe has accomplished 
wonderful feats in the world. We ap- 
preciate what the man can do with a 
pen, sword, with the artist’s brush or 
the telescope, but we think little of 
the achievements of the man with a hoe. 
The hoe is a marvelous implement. 
There are many who conclude that 
every one can manipulate the hoe per- 
fectly, but such is not the fact. Some 
men never learn how to handle a hoe 
skillfully and judiciously, while others 
can whip the hoe around within an inch 
of the plants without doing the plant 
injury. Others less skillful are ever 
tearing into the plants which they at- 
tempt ‘to invigorate, scraping off the 
bark and disturbing the roots. An- 
other careless man with a hoe leaves a 
few little insignificant weeds around the 
plant. Soon the weeds grow up and 
over shadow the plants. If the weed is 
then pulled out the plant is likely to 
come up with the vigorous growing 
weed. 

How many admire the musician who 
so skillfully manipulates the bow of a 
violin who have no appreciation what- 
ever of the marvelous achievements of 
the man with a hoe? If all hoeing 
should cease in this country the loss 
of unestimated millions would occur. 
The horse attached to a cultivator is 
a great thing for the destruction of 
weeds, and for loosening the soil, and 
in making it productive, but no horse 
can do the work of “the man with a 
hoe.”—C,. A. Green. 


A popular soprano is said to h:z.ve a 
voice of fine timbre, a willowy figure, 
cherry lips, chestnut hair, and hazel 
eyes. She must have been raised in the 
lumber regions.—May “Lippincott’s.” 











Quick Deliveries at Low Cost 


ITH an International auto wagon you can deliver fruit and prod- 
uce to your shipping-point in one-third the time and at less cost 
than you could with a horse-drawn vehicle. Besides, you know from 

experience that during hot weather these trips are tiresome and hard on 
the horses. An 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO WAGON 


will bring your shipping-point to your very door-step. Youcan get your 
products to the station quickly, and they will arrive at destination in better 
condition—as a result will command higher prices. Another point—if you 
are disposing of your products at home you don’t have to depend on the 
nearest market—you can go where prices are highest. 

The International Auto Wagon is the most practical and dependabie 
car on the market. It is sold at a price that is consistent with high grade 
material and the best workmanship. 

It can be used summer and winter—rain or shine—it never tires, and 
does not eat its head off when not in use. 

We have letters from business men in all parts of the country, giving 
actual figures of the saving accomplished by replacing the old-fashioned 
equipment with International Auto Wagons. What they have done 
you can do. s 

Write and tell us the conditions you have to contend with and we will 
estimate the saving the International auto wagon will make for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
109 Harvester Building, (Incorporated) Chicago USA 

















Drouth Problem Solved 


WITH 


cross DYNAMITE 


The ample rains of fall, winter and early spring may be drawn 
on all summer by storing them in subsoil. This is made possible by 
dynamiting the compact subsoil or hardpan, thus creating a water 
reservoir and making available fresh nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium 
and other fertilizing elements now useless. October is the time 
to subsoil. 


Write for Free Booklet 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing stumps 
and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating barren soil, 
ditching, draining, excavating and road-making, ask for ‘‘ Farming With 
Dynamite, No. 381, ”’ 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL., U. S. A. 





Store-keepers wanted in every town and village to take and forward orders for dyna- 
mite and blasting supplies. Not necessary to carry stock. Large sale possibilities. Write at once 


for our Dealer's Proposition. Diy PONT POWDER CO., DEPT. 31 , WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


A roof is only as good 
as its waterproofing. 

Knowing this, will you buy 
the covering for your roof on 
its “looks” alone, and not 
know what it is made of? 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is waterproofed entirely with zaf- 
ural asphalt. In Trinidad Lake 
this asphalt has resisted blazing 
sun and terrific storms for hun- 
dreds of years. It has natural oils 
that give it lasting life in a roof 
despite the buffeting of rain, snow, 
sun, wind, heat, cold, and fire. 
Man has tried to make lasting 
waterproofers—and always failed. 
Ordinary ready roofings show you 
what happens. They are made 
of mysterious “compositions” or 
coal tar; and they soon crack, 
break, leak, and go to pieces. 
Yet as for looks, they are mighty 


good imitations. 

The life and backbone of Genasco is 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the matural 
everlasting waterproofer—and that 
makes Genasco last. id 

*Genasco is made with mineral and 
smooth surfaces. Guaranteed, of course. 

The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs the 
seams of roofing thoroughly without the 
use of smeary unsightly cement, avoids 
nail-leaks, and gives the roof an attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco Roofing, with 
Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. Write us 
for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


hae The Barber Asphalt 
: - Paving Company 


s) Largest cers of halt, and largest 
<<, enna satya aareenk 













ae Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross. ion Gen: Stone-surface Roofing 











Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treateqd in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a _ practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growirg, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, ete., etc. At 
- the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


Fully Illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








RI FE! Pump Water a Mile 
a ap toany height without pumping ex- 
pense or trouble, 
with an automatic RIFE RAM. 
Raises water 30 ft. for every foot 
of fall—no trouble or pumping ex- #/RIEE 
pense. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Booklet, plans, estimate, FREE, 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2414 Trinity Bidg., New York 














- Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


(Continued from page 11.) 
dition. Any person who starts to cul- 
tivate the soil for any crop should ex- 
pect to ‘economize, especially’ the first 
few years. Profits from soil cultiva- 
tions under favorable conditions are 
more certain than the profits of city 
business, but there are more. risks 
often in cultivation of the soil and 
there is more to be learned by the in- 
experienced than is generally supposed. 
All things are possible to a man who 
is willing to learn to work and save. 





How Deep to Pjow Orchard. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: Will some of 
your readers answer the following 
paragraph: 

I recently acquired an orchard of 
about 12 acres. A part of the trees 
are 50 years old; the youngest, 25 
years old. The ground has always been 
allowed to run to grass and I am won- 
dering whether it would be _ safe to 
plow it up, and if by so doing, and 
eultivating it frequently I would get 
better results from the trees. 

Now I am told that about ten years 
ago the owner of this orchard decided 
to apply the new idea, and plowed the 
orchard to a depth of 8 inches. There- 
after the trees bore no fruit for about 
three years, and as a result he simply 
allowed it to run to grass again. 

The explanation given to me was 
that while it is all right to plow a new 
orchard and keep it cultivated, it is 
not safe to do so with an old one, for 
the reason that the small roots and ten- 
drils have come up close to the surface 
to get air and moisture, and by plow- 
ing, you of course cut them all off. 

I am setting a new orchard adjoining 
the old one and should like to keep the 
whole plowed up, but I hesitated after 
what I have heard, to plow up the old 
orchard. We were wondering if to 
plow it shallow—say to a depth of 
three or four inches—would be any ad- 
vantage or would be likely to incur 
the same trouble. 

In common with a number of other 
owners of orchards in this section, I 
would appreeiate all the information 
your readers and yourselves can give 
us on the subject.—E. Le Roy Pelletier, 
Mich. 

C. A. Green’s reply: After an or- 
chard has been unplowed ten or fifteen 
years it should not be plowed deeply, 
for in doing so you would cut off many 
feeding roots. The orchard would re- 
cover from this injury but would take 
several years to recuver. A young 
orchard just planted could be plowed 
eight inches deep for several years 
without injury as the roots would not 
have spread very far in that time. Own- 
ers of bearing orchards plow such 
orchards no deeper than four inches, 
but at a long distance from the trees 
the plow might be allowed to run a 
little deeper. Better mulch your old 
orchard. 


Cherries in Connecticut, 

Mr. C. A. Green: Will you kindly 
answer the following questions through 
the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
1. What trees and vines can I plant 
in the fall with reasonable chance of 
their living? Fruit trees and _ vines 
especially meant. 

2. Why is it so hard to make cherry 
trees live and grow here, (central Con- 
necticut)? Nearly every old place in 
town has old trees some _ probably 
close to a hundred years old, and still 
bearing, but every one who tries to 
start new trees complains of failure? 
Would it be better to start them in the 
fall?—J. H, Massey, Connecticut. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Plant in the 
fall hardy apple, pear and plum trees 
if your winters are not colder than 
four or five degrees below zero. If 
colder than this do not plant in the 


fall. Plant in the fall currant, goose- 
berry, blackberry, grape, black and 
red raspberry. 

Possibly you do not plant cherry 


trees early enough in the spring. Plant 
hardy sour red cherries, such as Early 
Richmond and Montmorency. You 
should have no difficulty in succeeding 
with any of that class of cherry. The 
sweet black and red cherry may not 
be hardy enough for your state. 


Reply to Mr. Wm. M. Peeler: I have 
many times given in Green’s Fruit 
Grower advice such as you ask for. 
There is not much that I or any other 
person can do to aid you in planning 
a farm or in avoiding sharks in buying, 
or where best to locate, ete. If you 
do not feel confident in the important 
question of selecting a farm you should 
employ some person to go with you 
and aid you. I could not help you by 
advising you to go to one place or an-~ 
other when there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of desirable localities in this won- 
derful country. I am not in a position 





to know about farms for sale. 








Eunice, the daughter of a subscriber of Green’s 

Fruit Grower, who we hear is one of the best 
— pickers of Haslett, Mich. Photograph by 
linch. 








Mr. Charles A. Green: I have receiv- 
ed, through your kindness, the circular 
in regard to Blackmar Farm and I 
conclude that you contemplate  pur- 
chasing it, and I assure you it would be 
a great pleasure to visit you after you 
are so pleasantly located on Sodus bay. 

I note that the circular states that 
this farm is admittedly the finest site 
for a summer hotel on Lake Ontario. 
I conclude, therefore, that while you 
were not successful in the matrimonial 
business, you have concluded that you 
might be in the hotel business. 

At any rate, I shall hope to be in- 
vited as soon as you are located upon 
your new purchase, and in the mean- 
time, remain Respectfully yours, 

A. P. Little. 
es + 8 
Mr. A. P. Little, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Little: Accept thanks for 
your kind reply. I am mailing to ycur 
heme address a copy of my farin pub- 
lication which will be of service to 
you in case you should buy the Sodus 
farm. It is generally supposed that 
any one can run a hotel or a farin 
successfully but I am not sure _ this 
idea is correct. My opinion is that 
when a city man buys a farm he will 
need some advice and this you will find 
in the columns of my monthly. 

Some one, and I think he was a wise 
man, has said that shore acreage in 
this country was destined to be _ re- 
markably profitable, for the reason 
that there is but little of it and the ex- 
tent of it cannot be increased. If I 
were in the prime of life as you are I 
should be tempted to investigate this 
Sodus farm. As it is I know nothing 
of it except what the circular states. 

That wasa happy suggestion of yours 
about taking a few select boarders, in 
case that either of us buy the farm. 
I trust that you will not overlook the 
fact that I am a moderate eater, in 
case you should be the lucky purchaser. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I am 
a young man, 23, and am somewhat at 
loss as to just what I want to do with 
this life of mine. My father is in the 
florist business, but I never felt wedded 
to that. Perhaps, though, I’llland there 
eventually. Just now I want to “look 
around” a bit before finally deciding. 
I am a graduate from a two years’ 
college course. I don’t want to go to 
the city if I can avoid it, and so am 
casting about for a career in the coun- 
try, and at present feel like looking 
into the possibilities of vine culture. 
What are the opportunities for a young 
man to plant a vineyard, and what can 
he reasonably expect as a return? 

I know that the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower will talk straight from 
the shoulder. What I need just now 
most of all is some straight talk that 
will clear things up for me.—A. K. R., 
Pa. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: While I have 
always grown grape vines, I have not 
done so largely. My impression is that 
grape growing in tracts of five, ten or 
fifteen acres in localities especially de- 
sirable for grape growing such as the 
Chautauqua, N. Y. grape section near 
Lake Erie and the Hammondsport 
grape section near Lake Keuka can 
be made ‘profitable. But I think it 
requires more experience to succeed in 
grape culture than in apple culture. 
Pruning the grape vine requires more 
skill than pruning of the apple. Mar- 
keting of the grapes seems to require 
more skill than the marketing of ap- 
ples. I would not advise anyone to 
undertake commercial grape growing 
without having served several years of 





apprenticeship with some SuCcessfy] 
grape grower. Should you make a 
mistake in selecting land on which ty 
plant your vines the error would be 
fatal. Even in the section where grape 
growing is remarkably successfy] you 
might make a poor selection of land 
and of the soil. 

Do nof start out in any enterprise of 
this kind expecting to make enormous 
profits. I am astonished at the glaring 
intentional errors made by men who 
are promoting the sale of real estate 
who lead buyers to believe that profits 
of $500 or $1,000 per acre can be Se- 
cured in growing early fruits at the 
south, or grapes, strawberries, apples or 
peaches in the northern middle states 
Such statements are grossly deceptiye. 

For one who hds a taste for gTape 
growing there must be a constant de. 
light in seeing the long and beautify} 
rows of vines growing vigorously, and 
when fall comes to see the large ang 
beautiful clusters maturing day by day 
and in thinking that the product is to 
be a benefit to those who consume jt, 

It takes some time to properly sup. 
due the soil, planting the vines ang 
getting the vine into full bearing, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I no. 
tice in the Fruit Grower an article on 
alfalfa.. Now I do not wish to be un- 
derstood to asume that I know aj 
about alfalfa, but I believe this arti. 
cle is misleading. I have been grow. 
ing it for fifteen years, it may be there 
is quite a difference in different loca]. 
ities, as to when is the best time to 
cut it. It is considered the best crop 
we can raise here for cattle and hogs, 
and in regard to the time of cutting, 
Gepends upon what kind of stock you 
want to feed it to. For horses it 
should not be cut before it has all 
bloomed out and for cattle and espec- 
ially milch cows it is best to cut when 
part of the bloom is out. If cut too 
soon before somewhat matured it does 
not amount to much. In fact I do not 
know of any crop that should not ma- 
ture before cutting. To be sure if cut 
very early it will start and make an- 
other growth very quickly and one can 
get many more cuttings, but we pre- 
fer three cuttings of good hay to four 
or five that is not as good, but as | 
have already stated it depends on what 
kind of stock we wish to feed. It 
should be one-half in bloom I think 
before cutting for cattle, if left to long 
the stems are hard and they do not 
eat them well.—J. T. Van Petten, Kan- 
sas. 5 

C. A. Green: 
a device for trimming 
hedge? 

I have considerable of it ten to 
twelve feet high and eight feet wide 
at bottom, and it has to be trimmed in 
V shape which is difficult to do with 
large shears. There was some kind 
of an invention patented for this pur- 
pose several years ago which was sim- 
ple and easy and quickly done, but I 
do not know where to get it, and 
would be grateful for any information 
you could give me.—Mrs. B. F. Brow- 
er, Ohio. 

C. A. Green’s reply: There are 
many devices in the way of shears oI 
clippers by which branches, even as 
large as your wrist or as small as 4 
lead pencil, can be easily cut from 
trees or hedges. In ordering these 
shears state plainly the size of limbs 
you will desire to remove. Usually 
evergreen hedges are clipped with 
shears the blades of which are over 
fifteen inches long. But if the hedge 
has not been pruned each year and the 
branches are as large as your finger 
they could not be cut with such shears 
as I described. All hedges should be 
pruned at least twice each year, one 
after the new growth has been partial- 
ly made and another in August. 


[’ H. P. Farm Engine $49)! 
2 Kerosene«Gasoline = 
Goqetegt vatne gree qfferel in BR. Shin 


ery—pumps—saws—separators—feed grinders— 
water sjulome-alectile light outfits, etc. 


fuel. Best material 
Made to last a lifetime. 
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GINSENG 


Cultivated Ginseng and Golden Seal seed and roots 
now ready for planting. 7! book, ‘Culture an 
Profits of Ginsen | Golden Seal,’ with prices 
of seed and roots, Freg. Send for it. 

D. BRANDT, Box 113, Bremen, Ohio 
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sEPTEMBER GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Clarence L. Lower. 


Chud hopped from under the vine 
into the garden path and looked at 
Irene. Irene swung her empty water- 
ing pot from side to side and looked at 
Chud. 

“What a pretty little girl!” thought 
Chud. “I feel that I shall like her.” 

“what a nice, big hop toad!” 
thought Irene. “I should like to play 
with him.” 

It was a hot day. Chud had spent 
most of it in a little hollow he had 
scooped out in the soft earth under the 
rose vine, where he had laid dozing, 
with one eye open, watching for bugs, 
until a deluge from Irene’s watering 
pot suddenly disturbed him and drove 
him forth from his siesta. 

Irene looked very cool and dainty in 
her clean white frock and her bare 
arms; but Chud felt warm and warty 
and uncomfortable, and he swallowed: 
quick with the heat as he squatted 
there in the hot sunshine on the grav- 
eled path and looked up at the little 
irl. ~ , “ 
NA thin stream from the spout of the $f, 2% ofthe, highest, hills near, Wolf 
watering pot dribbled down Chud’s five feet wide at the largest part, and six feet 
pack. It felt grateful to him. He — at the smallest. It is called umbrella 
swelled himself up as big as he could, ror a of its resemblance to that use- 
and sat there enjoying it. — 

“Oh, oh, hop toad!” said Irene. “Did 
Idrive you away? I’m sorry. I didn't as much as a toad can love anybody, 
know you were there.” ; and that is a great deal more than we 

But Chud did not go away. He sat think. He was sorry his little friend 
very still and blinked at Irene. should have received a scolding for no 

“Do you like it?” said Irene. ‘Take other fault than being kind to him, and 
the rest, then.” surely that was not a fault. He won- 

And she drained what remained of dered if she would come again. He 
the water over him. thought not. 

“Chud!” he said. “But that is the way with life!” 

Now in the language of toads “chud’’ muséd Chud. “The sweets are scarcely 
is a word of many definitions. It can tasted when they are taken from us. 
be interpreted to mean anything you The dear ones whom we love come to 
choose. In this instance, I suppose he us for a moment, and when they are 
meant it as a friendly greeting, and in gone we are lonelier than before. Is 
the way of saying, ‘““‘Thank you!” life worth living, then?” 

“Oh, ‘chud!’” laughed Irene. ae You will see by this that Chud was 
shall call you that for your name. very wise, and something of a philos- 
Will you play with me, Chud?” opher. When he had thought this out 

In one hand Irene held a slice of he nestled in his hollow and dozed 
bread and butter and sugar. She now again, with one eye open, watching for 
took a bite of it. A crumb fell at bugs. ; 

Chud’s feet. He made one hop toward But, the next day, as the sun shone 
it and licked it up in a flash. hot, and Chud lay in his hollow under 





This peculiarly formed rock stands on the 








“Would you like some _ crumbs, the vine, thinking of many things, a 
Chud?” said Irene. “Come, take light step sounded on the graveled 
some.” path. The vine leaves were gently 

She sat down and crumbled some of parted, and two bright eyes and a 


the bread and held out her hand. Chud smiling face peeped down at him. 
looked up at her thoughtfully. Then “Oh, oh, hop toad, there you are 
he made a hop toward her and licked again!” laughed Irene. ‘I won’t drown 
up a crumb. Irene laughed and still you this time. - How are you to-day, 
held out her hand. Chud made an- Chud?” 

other hop toward her and licked up Chud’s heart gave a great leap for 
another crumb. Still Irene held out joy, and he hopped-out hastily from 
her hand and laughed. Then Chud his hollow toward his little friend. 
wriggled his way into her chubby palm Irene had another slice of bread and 
after the rest of the crumbs and lay butter and sugar. As Chud came forth 
there, eating them while she stroked she sat down in the path and crum- 
his warty back gently with a chubby bled some in her lap and called him 


finger. to her. 
“Now, here,’ thought Chud, “is a But as he came the leg that had 
very good little girl, a very kind- been kicked dragged behind him. 


“Poor Chud!” cried Irene, filled with 
“Your leg is 


hearted little girl. She is not afraid of 
me, and she does not drive me away pity when she saw it. 
or try to hurt me, like some children hurt. Let me rub it!” 
do. I feel that we shall be great She lifted him tenderly and set him 
friends. I feel that I shall love this in her lap, and began stroking his leg 
little girl!’ gently. 

And he swelled himself up more than Now Chud was filled with happiness. 
ever with joy as he nestled in the soft All the soreness left his leg as if by 
little palm. And the bigger he swelled magic, and he lay there in her lap, 
the more Irene laughed and stroked blinking up in her face and croaking 
his warty back. softly while he ate the crumbs she fed 

Now footsteps came down the garden him. 
path and a shocked voice cried: But poor Chud’s happiness was short 

“Irene, what aie you doing with that lived. Scarcely had he been there a 
nasty, filthy toad? Put it down, minute when hurried footsteps came 
quick!” along, and Chud fell to the ground 

And Irene’s pretty mamma hurried again as Irene was caught roughly up 
down the path, and snatched Irene up while her mamma said sternly: 

80 quickly that the bread and butter “Trene, what did I say to you yester- 
and sugar and Chud all fell from day? And here you are playing with 
Irene’s hand and rolled to the ground that nasty toad again! You have dis- 


together, obeyed mamma, and now I shall spank 
“The idea, playing with a toad!” you for it!” 
went on Irene’s mamma. “Mercy, And Irene was bundled into the 


don’t you know any better than that! house in a hurry; and presently there 
Don’t ever let me see you doing it came through the open window the 
again! Come in now and let nurse sound of spanking, and of tears from 
wash your hands. Toads are nasty Irene. 

things. You must drive them away. Each spank as it sounded fell with); 
Ugh! it is the ugliest I ever saw!”’ double force on Chud’s heart as he lay | 
_And she kicked Chud with her dain- listening in his hollow under the vine, | 
tily shod foot and knocked him over and the tears came in his eyes. 

on his back, where he lay with one leg “Alas!” he thought. “Must this 
stiff and straight with pain and the good little girl suffer all this for me, 
other three wriggling feebly in the air. just because she loves me and is kind 
And then she carried Irene off to the to me, and because I, an ugly toad, 
house, scolding her all the way. Ww.-om every one else despises, love her 







Every Step 


‘Like Walking On Carpet 


I want you to know about my Steel Shoes even if you 
never buy a pair in your life. The more your feet bother 
you, the harder you are on shoes, the more I want 
e to read my free book, *‘The Sole of Steel.”’ 

just want you to know why mud, brush, water, 
snow, ice, are all alike, all good footing, if you 
have on a pair of my Steel Shoes. I want to show 

ou why Steel Shoes will cure corns, bunions or cal- 
onde if you have them—or how to always keep your 
feet free of these troubles. I want to show you how 
over half a million men are each saving about $20.00 
shoe money a year, because Steel Shoes outwear 
about 6 pairs of leather shoes or rubber boots. Not 
only that, but I want to prove to you that 


Steel Shoes 
Protect Your Health 


Cold, wet feet lead to lumbago, rheumatism, neuralgia, colds, grippe, bron- 
chitis and even pneumonia, Steel Shoes insure you against all these dangers. 
because the steel sole comes up one inch all around and is bound to the leather 

by a riveted, water-tight joint. Your feet are powder-dry in Steel Shoes, per- 

_ fectly comfortable all the time winter and summer, and secure 
against injury from nails, stones and all sharp things that rip 

through leather or rubber boots. When over 500,000 men will 
never do another day’s work in anything but Steel Shoes if 
they can help it—isn’t it time for you to investigate? 


Write For My Free Book Now/ 7.) 


A Just a postal will do. It’s worth that, surely, to Sole Hh 
of 6 







N. M. RUTHSTEIN 
The Steel Shoe Man 


























health protection, foot comfort and a saving of 
a@year. Then if you decide totrya pair, 
em on Free Examination and i 
home. I havea size to fit eve 
boy too. Write me now for the 













Get yourself a home 
in the sunshiny 


Pecos Valley 


New Mexico-Texas 


Let Apples and Alfalfa insure you and yours against 
the future. They can and will do it. 


loupes all bear bountifully and return a 
handsome profit for the time, energy and 
money invested. 

The splendid climate and abundant sun- 
shine puts color and flavor into all crops 
grown. 

You can buy land to-day, with water de- 
veloped, at from $75 an acre and up. Land 
without developed water may be had for as 
low as $5 or $10 an acre. 

Most of this land is sold on liberal terms, 
Tequiring only a small cash payment. 

The social conditions in the valley are 
good. Excellent schools are found; every- 
where there are good roads, numerous 
churches, and your neighbors are the kind of 
people you are used to associating with. 

The average holding is small. 

The orchard homes are near to one another, 
making possible social activities that back 
East are impossible. : 

I have a little booklet that tells the story 
of the Pecos Valley in simple, readable style. 

I want you to have @ copy. 

Write to me to-day. I will send it. 

C. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen. Colonization Agt. A.T. & S. F.Ry. 
2241 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


Do you realize what land ownership in the 
irrigated valleys of the West means? It in- 
sures independence, comfort, ‘a bank account, 
friends and secure old age, for you and yours. 
It means a better home, a wider outlook, 
greater prosperity for yourself, a better edu- 
cation and an enlarged opportunity for the 
children. 

There is no better place to attain all this 
than in the Pecos Valley of New Mexico and 
Texas. The soil, climate and seasons are in 
ideal combination. Water for irrigation is 
abundant from artesian wells, within a re- 
stricted district; from private and commun- 
ity pumping plants, and from well-established 
gravity canals, outside the artesian belt. 

Two projects of the United States Re- 
clamation Service are in this valley. 

The soil of the Pecos Valley is deep and 
rich in all essential plant foods. 

Pecos Valley apples eagerly are sought in 
the Eastern and European markets. 

The famous pea-green alfalfa grown in this 
valley commands a premium wherever offered 
for sale. 

But you are not confined to the two A’s. 

Pears and peaches, grapes and small fruit, 
grain and garden truck, melons and canta- 

















The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States. Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. Every member of every farmer’s family should 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New-Yorx TrisuNE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best apg magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 


lication in the world. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


New-York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 























When the pain would let him, Chud in return! That is not just. 
struggled to his feet and crawled to his do something for her to make amends 
hollow under the vine. His heart was for this. I would like to do something 
Sorer than his leg as he thought over for her. What is there I can do for 
the unhappy ending of his new-found this little girl?” And he pondered long 
friendship. It was the first time any and deeply upon the problem, but the 


child had treated him kindly in the day passed before he could arrive at | ' 


Whole course of his life, and Chud was any conclusion. 

So old that he had forgotten how many “IT don’t know why Irene likes to 
years he had lived. The little girl had play with that big toad,” said Irene’s 
won his heart by her gentle manner, mamma to the black nurse, Maria, 
and he felt already that he loved her when the spanking was finished. “As 


I must} 


‘a> THE ® s 2 
gj ramens’ Gider Mill and Press Combined 
* FAVORITE 
Pronounced by all to be the best, simplest and most perfect mill and press made. 
These mills have taken more first premiums than any mill on the market, 
‘lhe grinding apparatus is so made that it does not slice and cut the fruit and leave it in 
hard lumps, but thoroughly crushes and grates it, so that every fruit-cell is brokea 
and a fine pomace produced; hence you get more juice from the same amount of fruit 
than any other mill. 
THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE wills will grind from 6 to 75 bushels per hour 
—depending upon how hard you crowd, 
These mills work on an entirely new plan, and have greater grinding capacity. and 
are easier running than any other mill on the market. 
e make several sizes of Mills and Presses, separate and combined. 
Write us this day for prices and full info.mation, Our stock is complete and we 
make prompt shipments, We guarantee entire satisfaction. 
UTAWAY HARROW CO., 865 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 
















Vilease mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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DON’T PAY TWO PRICES— 


Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


HOOSIER 






Why not buy the best when 
you can buy them at such low, un- 

. ; 3 eard-of Factory Prices? THIRTY 

i " DAYS FREE TRIAL BEFORE YOU 

= “ : —— Our new es abso- 

lutely surpass anything ever produced. 

C7 SEND POSTAL TODAY FOR 

OUR FREE CATALOG AND PRICES, 

ff HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 213 State St. Marion, Ind. 



























Make 
Your Own Repairs ! 
Mends Harness, Shoes, Canvas; Myers’ Sewing Awl makes 
lock-stitch like sewing machine, $1 postpaid. Big Money 
for Agents. Suit has been filed in the United States 
Circuit Court at Cincinnati, Ohio, against W. S. Judy 
and Anchor Mfg. Co., at Dayton, Ohio, for the infringe 
ment of our patent No. 723,981 on Myers Lock Stitch 
Sewing Awl. Suits will also be filed against others, in- 
cluding sellers or users whom we beli ve to be infringers, 
The public is warned against unauthorized manufacture, 
use or sale of any device embyudying either of our inventions. 


C. A. MYERS CO., 6341 Lexington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











THE SILENT CALL 


The agent or peddler who calls at 
your house is not silent. 
He disturbs you with his talk. Green employs no 
agents or peddlers to sell his trees. Green’s catalog 
makes a silent call at your house, 
‘This catalog will lie on the table 
until you are ready t» open it and 
read its contents. If you desire to 
buy anything mentioned in the 
catalog you are at liberty to do so, 
but you are not talked to death 
meanwhile. Green's catalog with 
lithographed covers is an ornament 
to any farmer's table and can be 
read with pleasure, profit, :nd in- 
terest. Ifitleads to your planting 
an orchard, or a fruit garden for 
sup>lying your home with fresh fruit, our catalog may be the 
most profitable book you have in your house next to the Bible, 
Green’ s catalog sent free when called for. Capital, $100,000. 
Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 














CIDER AND WINE 


r resses 


No complicated mechanism—big 
capacities. Requires only 2 to 4 
h. p. to operate any press. 
Also HAND PRESSES, 
GRINDERS, MILLS. 
Write to-day for free catalogue. 
THE G. J. EMENY CO., FULTON, N. Y. 


Monarch Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


\} Great strength and ca- 
A, pacity; all sizes; also 
\ gasoline engines 
steam’ engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free 
Monarch Machinery Co., 605 HudsonTerminal, New York 


der & \ Machinery 


WN 
B ‘your: 

















AA sale of cider, vinegar or 
\ fruitjuices. Write for 
catalog of outfits. 


- CO 347 Water St., 
Sonne Syracuse, N.Y. 
THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD HY.- 
DRAULIO PRESS produces more cider 
from less apples than any other and isa 
BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 
= pare. etc. Cata- 
iog free. We are manufac- 
turers, not jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
in the world.) 


104 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohio 
Or Room 119 M 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 





















[Orchard Cultivator 








THE FORKNER LICHT DRAFT HARROW 
is the only perfect light running wheel cultivator ever 
offered for orchard work. Each section is so easily 
manipulated with levers that a small boy can operate 


it and cultivate perfectly 30 acres per day with one 
team of medium weight. With this harrow, one team 
can easily do the work of two teams with ordinary 
harrows. Works well in stumpy or stony land and 
does not clog with loose grass, roots, etc. Its exten- 
sion of r1 ft., 3% ft. each side of the team, enables 
perfect dust mulching near the tree trunks without 
disturbing the branches or fruit, and eliminates the 
use of the hoe. One machine will work 100 acres of 
orchard and keep it in garden tilth. These machines 
are labor savers and will reduce your cultivating ex- 
pense one-half, even if you have but 5 or 10 acres of 
orchard. Write to-day for prices. 


LICHT DRAFT HARROW COMPANY 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 














ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—Alll Steel 
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Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 


oat Bit) Handsome, cost less than wood, 
CUNT TTT GR | more durable. Don’t buy afence 
PE tae TT TY OU) | until you get our Free Catalogue 
TIXINI OK KIS 224 Special Prices. 
XD XXX XT We can save you money. 
4‘ ] | 
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for me, I could never bear the sight of 
one—and as for handl.ng it—ugh! I 
loathe toads aS much as I do rats and 


mice. I would have them all killed 
together!” 
“Laws, missus,” said Maria, “dat 


ain’t nuffin! Chillen laik she is whut 
plays wif toads an’ sich, dey’s gifted, 
dey is. Dey kin see tings. Dey kin 
talk wif sperits!” 

“Pooh!” said Irene’s mamma, 

But the spanking could not persuade 
Irene to forget Chud. The next day, 
and every day for many days, Irene 
went out to the rose vine in the garden 
and called Chud, and Chud would come 
forth from his hollow to meet her, and 


they would play together. Only now 
they were wiser and more careful; 
when they heard fcotsteps coming 


along the garden path Chud would hop 
away out of sight to his hollow, while 
Irene would run off to another part of 
the garden, and make believe she had 
been playing there. 

And so the days passed. Irene and 
Chud became great friends, and they 
spent many happy hours playing to- 
gether all unknown to Irene’s mamma. 
Chud loved Irene more and more. 
Each day he wished he might do some- 
thing for her to prove how much he 
loved her. 

At last there came an afternoon 
when Irene was gone so long that her 
mamma and the black nurse, Maria, 
went out to the garden in search of 
her. And after they had searched some 
time, at last they found her lying on 
the grass in the shade of the rose vine, 
fast asleep. 

“Trene—” began her mamma. But 
the word died unspoken; for as she 
looked, there, coiled up on _ Irene’s 
breast, was a huge snake, a cobra, the 
deadly poison snake of Hindostan, that 
had escaped from a traveling show. It 
lay coiled on the soft little bosom with 
its ugly head laid flat and its eyes also 
asleep. So quietly lay Irene that it al- 
most seemed as if she were dead; but 
her gentle brathing showed that she 
was still alive and the snake had not 
yet struck her. 

When Irene’s mamma saw this she 
went as white as death. Her breath 
stopped and her heart turned to ice 
within her. All the garden swam and 
the sunshine went away. The black 
nurse, Maria, saw the deadly snake at 
the same moment, and she caught 
Irene’s mamma by the arm and whis- 
pered: 

“Fo’ de Law’s sake,missus, don’make 
er sound! If Irene wakes or moves 
dat snake’ll kill her suah befo’ hit gits 
away!” 

“Oh, Maria!” gasped Irene’s mamma, 
“What shall I do?” 

“Keep quiet, missus. Don’t move or 
speak. On’y de Lawd kin help her 
now!” 

Trene’s mamma hid her face in her 
hands to shut out the awful sight, and 
she bowed her head on Maria’s shoul- 
der and prayed in her heart to God for 
help. 

Just then Maria touched her arm 
and whispered: 

“Look!” 

And there, hopping swiftly around 
Irene’s sleeping form, stamping his 
crooked feet, croaking and_ spitting, 
and swelling himself up to his most 
ferocious aspect, was Chud, the big 
toad, hurrying to the rescue of his lit- 
tle friend, yet careful not to awaken 
her. He knew the danger she was in, 
and he strove to draw the wrath of the 
snake upon himself and away from 
her, The cobra had waked now, and 
its head was raised and swaying from 
side to side as it watched Chud with 
contemptuous glittering eyes. 

“Great Cobra, warrior of the East!” 
eried Chud, in the language that is 
known only among the creatures of the 
woods and fields, “you do well to rest 
on the bosom of a sleeping girl! Is it 
thus the warriors of tie East take 
their repose when there are foes like 
me to fight? Come hither and prove 
your boasted courage!” 

“Begone, reptile!” said the cobra 
haughtily. ‘Learn to speak with more 
decent respect to your betters! I am a 
Cobra of the King’s house. I can make 
no quarrel with such as you!” 

“A cobra of the King’s house, say 
you?” cried Chud. “A pariah of the 
jungle, say rather! Who is it makes 
war on babes but cowards?” 

“T rest here,” said the cobra, “because 
I find no fairer pillow. And ere I de- 
part I shall drink of her blood if I 
choose!”’ 

“Say you so?” cried Chud. “Listen!” 

With flaming eyes he hopped for- 
ward, close against Irene, and whis- 
pered a word in the cobra’s ear, a se- 
ecret word, that is not known among 
men of grosser minds. 

When he heard it the cobra’s eyes 
gleamed with a fire of many colors. 
His head towered aloft, and his hood 





became erect with rage, 


“Vile reptile!” he hissed, “take your 
death. You have sought it of your own 
will!” 

Swift as the lightning’s stroke he 
darted down on Chud and sank his 
fangs in the toad’s throat. Then, slip- 
ping from Irene’s breast, he glided 
hissing away. 

Chud’s opportunity had come; and, 
though he now lay on his back gasping 
in agony and moving his crooked legs 
feebly in the air, he had met his oppor- 
tunity as a hero. He had proven how 
truly he had loved Irene. He had 
given his life that his little friend 
might live! 

No sooner had the cobra vani'shed 
than Irene’s mamma, weak and trem- 
Lling, and weep‘ng a flood of hot tears, 
was on her knees, straining Irene to 
her heart, and kissing her, and thank- 
ing God fcr saving her frcm the snake, 
And all the while Ircne, wakened from 
her nap, was smiting sleepily at her 
mamma, and wondering what it was 
all about. ; 

And then Maria touched Irene’s 
mamma’s arm, and pointed to Chud 
lying near, while she said: 

“Hit wuz de toad whut saved her, 
missus—dat big toad whut yo’ whupped 
her fo’ playin’ wif! Hit drawed de 
snake f’om Irene an’ made de snake 
stike hit instid o’ her. Dcn’t tell me 
de toad didn’t know de danger she wuz 
in. I seen hit all wif my own eyes. 
Look—hit’s dyin’!” 

When Irene’s mamma looked 
saw poor Chud lying there, the most 
wonderful thing happened. All the 
loathing she had felt for the ugly toad 
went from her, and her heart became 
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A Big Question Answered, 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By the Editor, 


Meeting with a friend who is a teach. 
er in one of the largest universities of 
this country and a well known Writer 
on religious subjects, I asked this ques. 
tion: “When we consider the sufferings 
of human.ty at the present day, qyp. 
ing historic times and previously, May 
we not suspect that Cod does not in. 
terfere with the temporary affairs of 
mankind?” 

Reply by the teacher, “No I do not 
think we should draw any such infer. 
ence or have such a suspicion.” 

When I hear of an explosion jn g 
coal mine where hundreds lose their 
lives, or of a shipwreck where hyp. 
dreds are doomed to drown in mig. 
ocean, or of an earthquake where thoy, 
sands are destroyed in a few moments 
I feel like exclaiming, “If I were Gog] 
would prevent this suffering and greg 
loss of life.” 

Reply by the teacher, “T do not thin, 
if you were God that you would do any 
such thing, for in that case you would 
be doing just what the rich father dogs 
for his spoiled son. You would do too 
much for him. You would so overloa 
him with favors that the son woul 
lack the stimulus to do much of any. 
thing for himself.” 

The history of the world has been 
written in blood. This has been the 
case in modern times, was more serious 
in historic times, and still more ap. 
palling in pre-historic times. Wars 
pestilence, famine, earthquakes and 
disasters of various kinds have ¢op. 








Getting peaches ready for market in western New York. 





filled with remorse and pity for him. 
With a little cry she bent over Chud, 
as he lay there gasping, and her tears 
fell upon him. And then she lifted 
him up gently in her hand, and strove 
to warm his chilling body between her 
soft palms, and she held him to. her 
breast, and laid her smooth cheek 
against his warty back, and cried over 
him as much as she had done over 
Irene, and bitterly, too, because they 
were tears of remorse, as she thought 
how she had kicked Chua away and 
hurt his leg, and how she had whipped 
Irene for playing with him. She did 
all she could now to save Chud’s life. 
But it was too late. Chud had received 
his death blow, and he was dying. 

When Irene’s mamma picked him 
up, Chud looked at her doubtfully. He 
knew she did not like him, and he feared 
she was about to hurt him. But when 
he saw that she was nt, he looked 
around for Irene. He felt the darkness 
of death coming upon him, and he 
wished his last look to be of his beloved 
little friend. 

“Why, that is Chud, mamma,” said 
Irene. “What are you crying over him 
for?” 

At the sound of her voice, Chud 
turned his head toward Irene, and his 
eyes sought her pretty face with a last 
look. 

“Oh, poor Chud!” cried Irene, with 
quick sympathy. ‘What is the matter? 
Are you hurt?” 

“Chud!” he croaked. 

A spark darted from his eyes toward 
her. It was his spirit. He gave one 
feeble kick, and then lay stiff and dead 
in Irene’s mamma’s hand. 

At the foot of the rose vine in the 
garden is a little mound that marks a 
grave. Over it is a little stone with 
these words: 

In Memory of 
CHUD.” 

Roses grow above the grave of Chud. 
Every morning Irene and her mamma 
trim the vine and water it. And now 
there are no creatures more welcome 
in her garden than the toads. And 
there is no one more kind and gentle 
to them than Irene’s mamma; for she 
and Irene always remember “Chud.” 





K. W. Noyes, the veteran fruit grower 
of South Haven, recommends the Solway 
as the best late peach, says “Fruit Belt.” 
He says it is the best keeper on the list, 
having kept until Christmas in good 
condition to his own knowledge, 


tinually swept over the earth. Iam 
led to think of the terrible events that 
have occurred in Africa, where thou- 
sands of villagers have been taken 
prisoners and sold intu slavery, many 
of them perishing in the march to the 
coast, or in the foul ships in _ which 
they are transported to distant mar- 
kets. This trade in human flesh had 
been going on for a long period. I am 
led to think of the prisoners of war 
taken by the Romans and made slaves, 
or whose lives were sacrificed on occa- 
sions to amuse the people. When I 
think of such horrible atrocities, and of 
the cruelties and calamities of the pres- 
ent age, and of the horrible accidents 
that are occurring, causing so much 
human suffering, I am led to ask. 
“Why does not God prevent human 
suffering?” 

Reply of the teacher: “My thought 
is that God is training man to do for 
himself what you would ask God to 
do. Man is learning to do many of 
these things for himself. Man _ has 
learned the cure of yellow fever, chol- 
era, diphtheria, small pox, tuberculo- 
sis, rabies and many other diseases and 
fn many cases has found remedies. In 
time man will find remedies for acci- 
dents in mines, on ships and railroads. 
If God did all these things for us man 
would never develop as he is develop- 
ing now.” , 

But, says the questioner, does it 
seem just that human beings for cel- 
turies shall be allowed to suffer mortal 
agony in order that future generations 
may be benefited? 

Or consider such a case as this: 

Helplessly pinioned against.a wall by 
the end of a pipe which suddenly had 
become disjointed by pressure of steam 
within it, Roy J. Zoeller, aged 30, an 
engineer at a brewery in this city, was 
slowly cooked to death to-day. ; 

Fellow workmen who heard the cries, 
but were unable to enter the boile? 
room, saw through a window the man’s 
agonized efforts to release himself. The 
jet of live steam continued to play upon 
him until the supply in the huge boiler 
was exhausted, wf 

I cannot think that our loving heav- 
enly Father would cause, or permit 
such suffering, simply to teach man 
kind better preventive methods. 





I believe that happiness is not @ 
matter of dollars, not a condition of 
society, but a condition of mind. You 
can be happy if you will, 
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TWO WAYS OF KEEPING COOL IN MIDSUMMER. 





[FuUN| 
for the 


Family 











She—“Is your friend Mr. Sellers a 
literary man?” 

He—“No. Merely a successful novel- 
ist.’"—Boston ‘‘Transcript.” 





“Is Helen going to prosecute Jack for 
stealing a kiss?’’ 

“No; the property has been re- 
turned."—-New York ‘Telegram.’ 


“Pa, who was Atlas?” 

“He was the original hold-up man. 
Now run along and play.”—Birming- 
ham “Age-Herald.” 





Teacher—Tommy, do you’ know, 
“How doth the little busy bee?” Tom- 
my—No; I only know he doth it!— 
“Life.” 





“Bring up the reserves!” shrieked the 
insurrecto commander. “Impossible, 
general,’ cried the frantic aide; ‘‘he has 
just stubbed his toe on a cactus!”— 
Cleveland “Plain Dealer.’ 


“I’m a little dubious about buying the 
business.” “Still, ‘the owner says he 
has good reasons for wanting to sell.” 
‘T’ve no doubt he has. But how are we 
going to find out what they are?”— 
Louisville “Courier-Journal.” 





“Goodness gracious, my dear, how 
queer you look.” ‘‘What’s the matter?” 
“Your hair looks as though you had 
slept in it.’—Detroit “Free Press.” 





Grouchy Visitor—-When can I get 
hold of the boss? Office Boy—Got me! 
He’s bald, got no neck to speak of, 
greases his boots and wears such tight 
trousers that you can’t get a grip on 
him anywhere!”—“Puck.” 

Reporter—There was a _ shocking 
murder last night. Have you arrested 
the murderer? Policeman—No, | sir; 
but we have locked up twenty peopte 
who saw the crime committed.—‘New 
Magazine,” 





A drummer approached a girl in 
charge of a soda fountain in William- 
antic, Conn., and before giving his order 
asked, “How is the milkmaid to-night?” 
‘Milk isn’t made; it comes from cows, 
you fool,” was the retort. He was glad 
to close his mouth with some of it.— 
Exchange. 


“But why does your father object to 
me?” demanded the humble _ suitor. 
“Because,” explained the haughty 
beauty of proud lineage, “papa says his 
ancestors have always been gentlemen 
of leisure, and you have to work for a 
living.” ‘Well, tell him I don’t expect 
to after we are married,” replied the 
humble suitor.—Philadelphia ‘“‘Record.” 


A Race Against Time.—Visitor (at 
navy yard)—Why such extreme haste 
in the building of that Dreadnaught? 
There is no prospect of war, is there? 
Naval Officer (construction department 
—Oh, no; we’re simply trying to get her 
done and launched before she becomes 
obsolete!—*‘‘Puck.” 


Singleton—Wigwag seems frightfully 
despondent. He says he doesn’t care 
what happens to him. 

Henpeckle—The first thing you know 
that fellow will be going off and getting 
married.—Philadelphia ‘‘Record.” 





Explained.—‘‘Have you ever noticed 
how a bum actor can get laughter and 
applause by using a cuss word?” 

“Oh, yes. What’s the reason?” 

“I’ve found out, I think. The audi- 
ence has been wanting to swear, but is 
too polite.”—Toledo “Blade.” 





“Are you not glad to set foot on 
terra firma?’ asked a lady of an old 
friend who had just landed from an 
American liner. 

“Terra firma?” was the _ response. 
“Dear me! I thought this was Queens- 
town!”—*Tit-Bits.” 


“T am sorry to be critical, my dear,” 
said Mr. Lambkin, “but this pie is not 
the kind that mother used to make—not 
by a long shot.” 

“Tt’s too bad, Henry,” said Mrs. Lamb- 
kin, amiably. “I don’t know what to 
do about it. Perhaps you’d better ring 
her up on the ’phone and tell her. She 
sent it over this afternoon.”—‘“Harper’s 
Weekly.” 


Meeting Requirements.—Mr. Plough, 
a farmer, was showing off his live stock 
to a visitor. When they came to the pig 
sty the visitor asked: ‘What is the 
matter with your pigs to-day? They 
seem ravenously hungry.” 

“Oh, it is just like this,” replied the 
farmer. 
exhibition, but just for eating. The 
people round here like streaky bacon, so 
we feed our pigs well one day and starve 
them the next.’”’—‘“Ideas.” 


“We're not breeding them for] 





Pudding-Head Philosopher. 

If you can’t skin a goat with a knife 
take a razor. 

All truth is limited and facts are 
seldom backed down. 

Every thought should be the cradle 
in which to rock a new infant. 

If at first you can’t succeed spit on the 
bait and drop the hook in a new hole.| 

All the flatheads do not live in flats 
nor all the diggers in dugouts. 

A lot of dead ones in this world be- 
long elsewhere but haven’t moved yet. 

The man on horseback has a license 
to look down on the chuck-walla. 

A wobbly wheel is not as bad as a 
squat in the road but who knows? | 

Never mind about shooting the neigh-| 
bor’s dog for killing a sheep in his own | 
pasture. 

The branded steer of a politician that 
is not big enough might just as well lie 
down and quit. 

The best stump puller in every day 
life is to do the common things uncom- | 
monly well. 

We cannot remember anything quite} 
so well as the thing we would like -” 
forget. 

Every wolf that yelps at the door is a 
coward and can easily be kicked away. 

The errors of indiscretion plow fur- 
rows in the face of beauty and the har-| 
row of unhappiness finishes the job. | 


oO 











Policeman (to clubman_ returning 
home late)—Here, you can’t open the 
door with that; it’s your cigar. 

Clubman—Great Scott! Then I have 
smoked my latchkey!—‘‘Rire.” 








SAVE THE TREES! 
Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
Fly, etc., by spraying your trees with 
G Soap no.3 
Used and endorsed by U. 8. of Agriculture. 
Recommended for trees, shrubs, vines and plants. 
Write for valuable booklet on Plant Diseases. 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 
953 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 




















You can save a season by planting 
this fall. I have a choice stock of 
Apple, Pear, Peach and Plum trees— 
all varieties. Also California Privet. 
Prompt shipments. Lowest prices, 
Have some special offerings in Jer- 
sey Red Pigs. Quick growers. Pro- 
lific and profitable. Satisfaction 


PLANT 
FRUIT 
TREES 


THIS guaranteed. Send to-day for free 
Catal RTHUR J. COLLINS 
FALL Box A corestown, N. J. 








A CONSUMERS AUTOMATIC LIGHTING PLANT 


Is Simple to Install, Easy to Operate. 
Cheaper and better than electricity, gas or ker- 
osene. Our free booklet tells you how to have 
a modern lighted home at a small cost. Write 
for it today. Agents wanted everywhere, 
Consumers Lighting Co., 14 N. Ionia 

Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


5 POST CARDS FREE! 


Simply send me your name and name of a 
post-card and book dealer. 


368 page ATLAS (value $5), $1.50 


A $2.00 Dictionary (1000 pages), $1.00 


AMERICA ACROSS THE SEAS 


a highly instructive cloth-bound book, 50 cents. 
Complete description and sample pages of any of 
these most desirable books on request. 

C. K. ROTHGEB, 181 McDougal Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















Read This Letter 


> ie Save $5.00 to $40.00 On 
Ono's Your Stove Purchases 


as shownin this letter. 


has. 


sition. 


RADIANT 
BASE BURNER 


PLENDID Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges 
sold direct from the factory will net you 
a $5.00 to $40.00 saving—sometimes more 

No dealer, job- 

ber, middleman or salesman makes a 

cent on Kalamazoo stoves and you 
pocket their profits and get the best 
America’s Standard Stove. 


Cash or Credit 


Pay on terms that meet your convenience on 30 
Days Free Trial, 360 Days Approval Test, Freight 
Prepaid and Shipment made same day order is 
received. 170,000 satisfied customers prove our proposition. 


L. Big Stove Book —F REE 


A price for every purse among our 400 styles and sizes, 
illustrated and described, against the dozen styles your dealer 
Brimful of inside stove facts that the dealer himself 
doesn’t know. Get the how and why of the Kalamazoo propo- 
Send NOW-—ask for catalog No. 316. 






































And 
Gas 


PG UCU VALS 
Direct toYou eS 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 





Gold Medal Awarded- 
apt with the 


Stuart’s Plas-tr-Pads 













No Straps, Buckles 


fully treated themse 


AL OF PLAPAO Write today. 


TRUSS 


are different from the painful truss, being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to afford ff 
an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. i 


cannot chafe or poner against the pubic bone. 
m most obstinate cases, have success= 
in the privac z 
drancefrom work. Soft asvelvet—Easy to apply—Inexpensive. Awarded gold SS 
medaland diplomaInternational Exposition, Rome. Process of recovery is natural, so no further 
use for trusses, We prove what wesay by sending you a trial of Plapao absolutely Free, 
Address The Plapao Corp., 121 St. Louis, Me. 


or Springs—cannot slip, so 






of the home without hin- 











SEE THE SUN, MOON, STARS. ETC. 


with the “Wonder” Telescope. Everybod 
TO PLEASE 


Be first in your neighborhood. This 
ges. Its specialty is price making for farmers. 
tock, Orchard, Home, 
helpful farm paper published. 24 big numbers in a 


OUR OFFER 


we will sen 





rantee safe delivery. Order to-day. 
ee P-TO-DATE FARMIN 7 De 






f ay ~- — —_———— 


37/2 Feet L 
TELESCOPE FREE-372 Feet Long 
This is a special a*vertising offer te introduce Up-to-Date Farming 
imto every home. A ‘*Wonder” Telescope free to 
Woman and child will get pleasure and profit from one of these big tel- 
escopes. Heretofore telescopes of this size have sold for $5 to $8. This 
is an opportunity to gets really first-class guaranteed instrument free 
with your subscription. Positively such a good telescope 
never made before. These telescopes are made by one of the largest 
manufacturers of Europe. It measures, closedy 12 inches and opens 
out3%¢ feetlong,in five sections, circumference 6 inches. They are 
brass-bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude the dust, etc., 


with powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Objects | but am giad now I sent for teles- 
miles away are brought to view with estonishing clearness. cope. wouldn't take $5.00 for it 
No matter what you think about the price, you will be surprised | if {couldn't et_another.—O. G. 


YOU OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


paper guarantees advertisers, 
Up-to-Date Farming is published twice a month, $2 big 4-column 
Farm, Poultry, Live 
oung Folks—Departments for everyone. 


Send only $1.00 for a $-years’ subscription to Up-to- | Bu 
Date Farming (or a club of 4 for 1 year each) and 
a “Wonder” Telescope fr 
10c extra for ordinary postage, or 20c extra for insured mail, and we 
Money back if you want it. 

t. 38, Indianapolis, Ind. 


—— 


SPECIAL 
LIMITED 
OFFER 


5 TO 10 MILES 
= SIGHT RANGE == 
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Thousands of Testimonials 
Read Sample Reports 

Looked at Price Mountai 
which is 20 miles from here, an 
c uld see birds flying around it. 
My iriends want to buy.—Merrill 
Ellis, Griffin, Ga. 

It is far beyond expectations 
and exactly as you represented. 
I made light of your ad. at first, 


you. Every man, 


offer was 


Folk, Elk Lick. Pa. 

I can say every time it is worth 

$10.00 to me. Ican see cattle at 15 

miles and can see a nickel at 600 

Ta mb 8. Se , Morgan 
. Cal. 

“Wonder” Telescope is adandy. 
It is all you claim for it and 
then some. I trainei it on the 

n row, miles 

, and they looked about 2 or 
Send [3 miles Ican count stock 
in farmer's yard 4 


Most 


ear. Send to-day. 
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800 GALLONS 
OR 
1500 GALLONS? 


and new booklet, 


it to any R. R. Station in the U. 8S. east of the meng ge a 
Address, B. G. 


$16.00; 10-gal. cans, $6.75; 5-gal cans, $3.75, 


found that in orchard. work 9 gals. of 
of “Scalecide” which makes 800 gals. of spray at the strongest 


book, “Mod 





ern Methods of Harvesting, Gradin: 
our dealer cannot supply you with “Scalecide,” we will 
Rivers on receipt of price. 50-gal. bbls., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls. 


A few Ts the N. Y. Experiment Station started out to prove that “Scalecide” was too expensive, but they 
oot in oe ~ “Scalecide” went as faras 17 gals. of Lime-Sulfur. This being the case, a barrel 
strength, will go as far and do better work than 1500 


gals. of Lime-Sulfur spray, which will require 3% barrels of the best Lime-Sulfur. The Missouri Experiment Station 

reports that “‘Scalecide” k 

orchard. “Scalecide” has greater fungicidal properties than Lime-Sulfur as a Winter wash. A 

Dept."F” will bring by return mail, free, our 

“Scalecide—the Tree-Saver.” If 

nd north of the Ohio 
Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, 


illed 100¢ of scale in 5 out of 7 tests, Lime Sulfur did not doit once in 10tests in the same 


tal request to 
acking Apples.” 
eliver 


and 


ew York City. 
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GLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No lay advertising will be placed in 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement containing ten words or less 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
ten cents each. Cash must accompany every or- 
der. We cannot afford to do any book-keeping at 
this rate. Orders must reach us not later than 
the 15tl: of the month proccens to the month in 
which the advertisement is to appear, 

Special Price to Subscribers.—Paid in ad- 
vance subscribers, only $1.00 for 15 words or less. 
Additional words six cents per word, to paid-up 
subscribers only. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 


Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 








FOR SALE 


GINSENG PLANTS—American stock, 
northern grown, at reasonable prices. 
John B. Hooker, Flycreek, N. Y. 


APPLE BARRELS—Any number, also 
heads or hoops. Low price. Prompt ship- 
ment. Gillies, Medina, N. Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—Best of stock. 
Moderate prices. Catalogue. . Elmer 
Gimlin, Taylorville, Ill. 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRE PIGS 
—Sired by the great boar Saxton of 
Kalorama. F. Hanford, 
Falls, N. Y. 


BELTING—PULLEYS—HOSE. Low 
prices. Have nice lot belting and 
pulleys, second hand. Write us. Atlantic 
Mfg. Co., Wilmington, Del. 


BERRY PLANTS, 














Honeoye 








root cuttings and 
fruit trees at half price. Large stock of 
blackberry and blueberry plants and 
root cuttings. Raspberry plants of all 
kinds including the world’s famous 
Hoosier black cap, originated by us and 
pronounced the largest and best by U. S&S. 
government year book 1910. Stock No. 1 
Buy direct and save 50 per cent. Write 
us to-day. Catalog free. Gray’s Nursery 
and Fruit Farm, Dept. B., Pekin, Ind. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


TO SELL your property_write North- 
western Business Agency, Minneapolis. 


FIFTEEN ACRE FARM for sale cheap, 
adapted to general farming; % mile from 
Spencer lake. “a? oe Wallace, Spencer, 
ae eo. 2. 

















CASH FOR YOUR FARM OR BUSI- 
NESS—If you want to buy or sell, ad- 
dress Frank P. Cleveland, 2855 Adams 
Express Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





FRUIT FARM for sale, seventy acres, 
3500 fruit trees, twenty acres in berries; 
water, timber, churches, schools, rural 
route, telephones, small improvements. 
$3500 takes it. Alvia G. Gray, Dept. B., 
Pekin, Ind. 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA—Northern 
colony, mild, healthy climate, small 
farms five or more acres, good schools, 
cheap transportation, near good markets. 
Stamp for circular. Deverell & Co., 
Claremont, Va. 


320 ACRES of fruit, hog and chicken 
farm, all good land and well improved, 
$40 per acre; also Plainview nursery, 160 
acres, good land, large stock, good trade, 
well equipped, can irrigate when neces- 
sary, reason for selling bad health, price 
$32,000. L. N. Dalmont, Plainview, Texas. 


DELAWARE FARMS FOR SALE—Fine 
fruit, grain, truck, and poultry farms at 
lowest prices. No hills, stones, cyclones, 
or blizzards. Delightful, healthy climate, 
productive soil, best markets. Ideal farm- 
ing country. Write for free catalogue. 




















Crawford & Co., Box T-253, Dover, 
Delaware. 

WANTED 
FARMS WANTED—We have direct 
buyers. Don’t pay commissions. Write 


describing property, naming lowest price. 
We help buyers locate desirable property 
free. American Investment Association, 
32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LADIES—Earn $3 a day making sofa 
pillows; sent anywhere prepaid; beauti- 
ful pillow 14x14 free with outfit; 
proposition, advice, etc., 10c. No postals 
answered. Harvey Co., 413-52 olum- 
bus, New Haven, Conn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


GINSENG PLANTS—Orders now taken 
for October delivery. John B. Hooker, 
Flycreek, N. Y. 


NATURAL PULPLESS FRUIT, 3c per 
gallon. Superior to other fruit in diges- 
tibility. Description free. C. W. Dayton, 
Chatsworth, Calif. 


BROTHER accidentally discovered root 
will cure both tobacco habit and indiges- 
tion. Gladly send particulars. G. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


GINSENG—More money 
ginseng roots than any 
Seeds and roots for sale. 
D. E. Baughey, Chambersburg, 
Route 1. 


EASY MONEY without capital; gath- 
ering ferns, flowers, roots and herbs, 
anywhere. We pay $60 per ton for 
evergreen branches F. O. B. cars. Ten 
eents brings price lists, samples and 
advice. Botanical Bureau, 7 Columbus 
and Redfield, New Haven, Conn. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 
Splendid income assured right man to 
act as our representative after learning 
our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require 
is honesty, ability, ambition and willing- 
ness to learn a lucrative business. No 
soliciting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man In your sec- 
tion to get into a big paying business 
without capital and become independent 
for life. Write at once for full particu- 
lars. Address E. R. Marden, Pres. The 
National Co-Operative Real Estate Com- 




















in growing 
other crop. 
Circular free. 
Pa. 








Fruitful Schoolyards. 


A rule was laid down in our school, 
and rarely if ever broken, that the ap- 
ples in the yard should not be molested 
during their growing season, or until a 
certain time, when they were pro- 
nounced’ ripe. Then came an autumn 
half-holiday, when the school, directed 
by the teacher, gathered the crop. It 
was picked and stored, under lock and 
key, in a basement closet and held for 
use of the school, to which it belonged. 
As the fruit mellowed it was distributed 
among the pupils in a manner most 
satisfactory. The distribution took place 
each day or every other day as long 
as the supply lasted. When the hour of 
dismissal arrived, some of the larger 
boys brought in baskets enough fruit 
from the bin to give each pupil in school 
an apple. The fruit was not to be 
eaten until after the dismissal of school, 
and when that time came you mey be 
sure there was joy among the eaters, 
as 150 youngsters munched away and 
chatted happily over the repast. 

At another school I attended the 
gardening was wholly in the line of 
shade and ornament. The yard occu- 
pied about three-fourths of an acre at 
the margin of a wood, and contained 
within its limits a dozen large beech 
and other forest trees. There were also 
some cleared spaces in one of which 
were some charming flowerbeds. This 
|flower-garden was’ established and 
| maintained purely as a work of love by 
{the pupils and as a rule without over- 
sight of teachers. It was guarded by 
a low fence which one resident of the 
district contributed as his share toward 
the enterprise. 








Dwarf Pears. 

For amateurs who desire to obtain 
from a garden of rich loamy soil some 
of the thandsomest and richest fruits 
that it is possible to grow in a northern 
climate, dwarf pears offer alluring 
chances. They require a strong soil, 
such as will grow wheat or cabbage 
well, and it must never be deficient in 
moisture, and never subjected to ex- 
tremes of cold, or rather of severe alter- 
nations of freezing and thawing. But 
both these requirements are met by a 
good mulch over the whole surface. 
Only a few sorts of pear endure well on 
the quince, and of these Louise Bonne 
does probably the best. The beautiful 
Boussock and Duchess come to their 
fullest excellence on this stock. Al) 
bear at an earlier age than if on pear 
roots, but they are also much less long 
lived. ’ 

As with dwarf apples, the fruit is 
larger, juicier and higher colored, owing 
to the more abundant supply of sap 
from the greater number of feeding 
roots, and the shorter distance to the 
digesting leaves. It is a convenience 
and satisfaction to the owner who likes 
to keep his trees in well-balanced shape 
that the entire growth is within arm’s 
reach. As-the fruit on large standard 
trees is often finer in the very top than 
on side branches below, it may seem 
that a short distance of sap conveyance 
is of little account. But the reason in 
this case is that the side branches bent 
down with previous loads of fruit ‘thave 
their structure so fractured or the ducts 
so compressed as to embarrass the 
movement of the sap.—W. G. Waring, 
Sr., in New York “Tribune.” 





A cherry orchard can be made greatly 
profitable if near a good market and 
where nimble pickers can be hired. The 
sorts demanded by the local consump- 
tion should be planted in good soil. All 
kinds do well on high, gravelly loam 
that is rich and well drained. The sweet 
cherries grow and bear well on rich 
bottom land, but rot more than if raised 
elsewhere. Barren trees seem to appre- 
ciate potash the same as apple trees. To 
wrap the trunks in tar paper the first 
six or eight years will defeat the mouse, 
rabbit and borer. Little pruning is 
needed. ‘To cut large limbs is sure to 
induce decay of the part left. Cherries 
are prepared for market most attrac- 
tively by placing them in wide shallow 
boxes or deep wooden plates topped 
with cherries whose stems are down in 
the mass. 


a 





Quince orchards bear sooner than 
apples and are not more subject to 
disease, insects, etc. They are ~lso more 
regular bearers after beginning. The 
fruit is finest and most abundant upon 
rich, well-drained clay. The trees should 
be at least ten feet apart each way 
and do best when mulched with strawy 
manure. All localities do not give the 
same results with a given variety, and 
the planter will be wise to buy a sort 
that has proved its value in his vicinity. 
Meech’s Prolific, Champion and other 
comparatively new sorts are highly com- 
mended, but in some sections the old 
apple or orange quince has proved just 
as productive of good fruit when planted 





pany, L-638 Marden Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


and cared for under the same conditions. 


Manure for Orchards. 


All the fruit we take from our 
orchards contains in its composition the 
same elements found tin the wood, and 
in about the same proportion, the fruit 
flavors being largely the product of the 
sun and air. All therefore that we 
practically need to investigate in the de- 
termination of what manures to apply is 
the composition of the wood. It is true 
that there is a leaf and a bark growth 
which differs somewhat from the wood 
of the trees on which they grow in the 
percentage of potash and phosphoric 
acid. However, as~these return to the 
soil all they may take from it they may 
be said to settle their own accounts. 

In what kind of plant food can we 
find all the elements which enter into 
the composition of the wood of fruit 
trees in the right proportion, in the 
right form and in required degree of 
strength? To ask the question is almost 
to answer it. In wood ashes we find 
all but the nitrogen needed. Wood 
ashes contain all of the tree, minus the 
water and nitrogen which are _lost in 
combustion. 

By adding, therefore, ashes and nitro- 
gen to the rain which falls from heaven 
we bestow a complete manure to our 
orchards. Some use bone and ashes. 
The one element the trees need which 
the bone supplies is the nitrogen, of 
which it contains from three to four 
per cent. The large percentage of phos- 
phoric acid in bones cannot be needed, 
as the ashes, assuming they are un- 
leached, already contain this phosphoric 
acid in just the right proportion. 





Does the Orchard Need Potash? 


If the orchard is on the Piedmont red 
clay, I would prefer to use the acid 
phosphate, with a liberal addition of 
plaster—sulphate of lime. I would ap- 
ply it this summer, and cultivate well, 
and in August would seed the orchard 
to crimson clover and plow it under as 
soon as in bloom in the spring. I have 
found that on this Piedmont red clay 
plaster gave me as good results as 
potash in the form of wood ashes; not 
that the plaster had any potash, but it 
enabled me to get the use of the abun- 
dant insoluble potash in the soil. One 
hundred dollars will not give a very 
liberal dressing to thirty acres. The 
plaster will cost say $7 per ton, though 
I have bought it for less. I should use 
then, say, 200 pounds of the acid phos- 
phate and 550 pounds .of plaster per 
acre, which would about make the $100 
at those figures. This dressing will en- 
able him to make a good growth of the 
annual clover, and this plowed under 
will give good results in the growth of 
the trees. If the orchard, on the con- 
trary, is in the tidewater section, I would 
substitute an equal value of sulphate 
or muriate of potash for the plaster, or 
would invest the whole amount in hard- 
wood ashes at the same price, or less 
than the cost of the acid phosphate. 
Potash is of prime importance in the 
orchard, and if not abundant in the soil 
it must be supplied. If the soil is of 
fairly good fertility, I would prefer the 
wood ashes to anything else, for if 
there was more money to be spent I 
would not object to a liberal addition 
of raw bone meal.—Professor W. F. 
Massey, Wake county, North Carolina. 


Pear Orchards, 

The pear is one of the finest fruits 
that we have and when picked at the 
proper time and well ripened is a de- 
licious morsel. Were it not for the 
blight to which many varieties are sub- 
ject it would be planted more largely 
than it is. The pear should never be 
allowed to ripen on the tree, but should 
be picked several days before ripening 
and sent immediately to market. If 
retained a few days they soon begin to 
soften and are liable to bruise in carry- 
ing to market, marring their appear- 
ance and injuring their sale. In order 
to obtain the top price for pears send 
them in nice clean crates of one bushel 
in each crate, wrap each pear in thin, 
clean white paper, and pack closely to- 
gether.—‘“‘National Stockman.” 








acs 
The Typical American Face. 

This much might be said respecting 
the typical American face: That the 
prominent nose,the sloping forehead, the 
fairly large mouth, the full eyes and 
predominance of the oval type, are the 
natural characteristics of an aggressive, 
talented and shrewd people, agreeable 
in manners but keenly alive to the main 
chance, writes John Lambert Payne in 
an interesting article on “What is Writ- 
ten in a Woman’s Face.” It is a com- 
posite face, made up of qualities taken 
from Puritan, English, Scotch and Ger- 
man sources. 





“De clothes don’t make de man,” said 
Uncle Eben, “but jes’ de same a police- 
man’s uniform do carry a heap of in- 
fluence in an argument.”—Washington 





“Star.” 


—=! 
Proper Care of Harness, 


Do not hang the harness in a hong 
stable. The ammonia arising from the 
urine is very destructive to leather of 
any kind. Before oiling the harness, Te 
move all dirt and dandruff by thorough. 
ly washing with strong castile soap syqs 
The harness should be taken apart pe. 
fore commencing operations. Choose g 
warm day if.done out of doors, or work 
near a stove if indoors. As soon ag 
dry, any of the harness oils may pe 
applied with a woolen cloth or soft 
sponge, using care to saturate every Por- 
tion. After each strap has been oijleg, 
bend it back and forth, thereby intro. 
ducing the oil to the very center of 
each strap. 

If not previously oiled for a long 
time, a second application should he 
given, and after a few hours go oyer 
with a dry cloth, removing all that has 
not been absorbed. -In place of the 
usual neat’s foot or petroleum harnegg 
oil, melted lard, free from salt, or even 
unsalted butter, may be used. It jg 
better still to boil up the broken shin 
bones of a beef. The marrow, and what 
tallow there may be, will make a most 
valuable dressing .of almost the cop. 
sistency of oil, and may be bottled for 
future use. If a color be desired, adq 
a little .lampblack. This will prove 
equally efficacious as a dressing for boots 
and shoes. Fifty cents’ worth of these 
shin bones, obtained of any butcher, wil] 
yield enough neat’s foot oil to last sey. 
eral years. —‘“American Agriculturist,” 


The Orchard. 

A pool of water that settles about a 
young tree threatens its existence. Let 
it off by a surface ditch. 

Apples grown on trees fed well with 
muriate of potash and ground bone are 
much more highly flavored and have 
firmer texture than those produced by 
stable manure. 

I have found out how to make my 
Seckel tree bear. By putting a liberal 
supply of wood ashes under it in the 
fall, manuring well in winter, and trim- 
ming well in June. This season it was 
as full of fair fruit as it could be— 
M. P. C., Langhorne, Pa. 

The borer that attacks the apples 
and quince trees also attacks the locust, 
white ash and mountain ash, and those 
who try to destroy them in the orchard 
should also look after them in any of 
those trees that grow near by, in order 
to keep their numbers reduced, says 
the “American Cultivator.” 


Manure for Fruit Trees. 

There are two methods of manuring, 
one spreading it on the surface, and the 
other plowing or digging it in. As the 
result of long experience it is found 
that much better results are achieved 
by surface manuring than by the other 
method. In fruit trees, especially, this 
has been found to be the case. The 
top dressing should be applied as soon 
in the spring as the frost is gone, or, at 
least, in time to get the benefit of the 
spring rains, which carry the fertilizing 
material a little way beneath the sur- 
face of the soil. : 


' WILL MAKE YOU 
)} PROSPEROUS 


4 Ifyou are honest and ambitious write me 

today. No matter where you live or what 

ow occupation, I will you the Real 

+ Estate business mail; appoint you Special 

j my Company in your town; 

start you in a profitable business of your own, 
€nd help you make big money at once. 























Unusual | for men without 
Km 2% 4 ~ for ~ 
‘alua Book and particulars 
Write today. 





M47 Marden Building 
wa on, D. O. 
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RUST Y 


Remedy at 10c each. WE 








Qu. When 
soid return the $1 and we'll send 2 beautiful rings or 


choice from premium list. Reliable firm, estab. 15 years. 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 70, Woodsbore, Md 


40 Post Cards comic and other designs assorted 
colors, 10 cents. 12 Post Cards, your name oF 
town greetings in gold, 10c. 12 New Style Envelope 
Cards, very pretty. your name on cards in enve 
opes, 10c. U. 8. Card Works,Clintonville,Conn 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING  FOWLS 


FOR SALF, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y¥: 


-Traveling Salesmen- 
and Saleswomen Wanted 
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** 33°? Touring Car —$1600 Complete 


BM AIHA 
soe 








Five-passenger. Bosch magneto and storage battery, genuine mohair tap, glass wind shield. 34 x 4 inch tires on 


Demountabie Rims. extra rim and tire irons. 


tank. big, beautiful lamps enameled black. Robe and foot rails, cocoa mat. 


Tools, license number holders. 


Tire repair kit, etc. 


Inside control, Fore-doors. full lamp equipment with Prest-O. Lite 
Tool box on running board. 





The 1912 HUDSON “33” 





Now on Exhibition Everywhere 





You can see the 1912 HUDSON “33” today at any HUDSON salesroom. It has many 
improvements, many refinements and much additional equipment that makes it an even greater 


value than was the HUDSON “33” of 1911. 


Price now includes full equipment. 


Since you are familiar with the 1911 car, then you must be curious to know how it has been 


possible to increase its value. 


The one advanced automobile of the 
past three years is a greater bargain this 
season than last. It is larger, handsomer, 
more completely ‘equipped and higher 
finished than ever. 


You have heard more about the HUD- 
SON “33” during the past year than you 
have heard about any other car. It is 
invariably mentioned in automobile talk 
whenever medium priced cars of quality 
are referred to. 

Less than a year ago the first HUDSON 
“33” was delivered to a buyer. Before 
then leading experts of the industry had 
seen and pronounced it to be Howard E. 
Coffin’s Masterpiece. The four previous 
cars that he had: built were the sensation 
of their times. He had never built a 
failure. His skill had been recognized by 
the leading engineers and manufacturers. 

Naturally, then, anything he designs is 
a@ subject of great interest in the automo- 
bile world. 

The HUDSON “33,” because of its 
simpticity, with some 900 fewer parts 
than are used on other cars—the dust 
proof features—the many provisions for 
strength—the manner in which body 
squeaks are prevented and the flexibility 
of its new type of motor, at once became 
the automobile sensation of the year. 

All that is history. The months that 
have passed have seen the positive proof 
that the quality of the HUDSON “33” 
was not over-estimated. The thousands 
of cars delivered, that are daily traveling 
the roads of practically every county in 
America, of every continent and of most 
every country, are showing that the HUD- 
SON “33” is even a greater value than 
it was claimed to be. 

There was nothing to correct in the 
HUDSON ‘33.”5 The most severe tests 


ever given to an automobile failed to show 


wherein there was need for change. But 
even though conditions did not demand it 
Howard E. Coffin did, and so we are giv- 


HUDSON 


ing a greater value to-day than was pos- 
sible when the first HUDSON “33” was 
brought out. 


WE HAVE SPENT LAVISHLY 

In equipment, a vast improvement has 
been made. Last season the car with 
lamps was quoted at a price which did 
not include top, glass wind shield, mag- 
neto and Prest-O-Lite tank, for which an 
extra charge of $150 was made. 

This year the car is sold complete. In 
addition to a genuine mohair top, a glass 
wind shield, Bosch magneto, Prest-O- 
Lite tank, large tires—34x4 inches in- 
stead of 34x3% inches—Demountable 
Rims are furnished. An extra rim for 
spare tire and tire irons are also included. 
This entirely overcomes road troubles due 
to punctures and b!ow-outs. 

We have not spared expense in any 
particular in making the HUDSON ‘33” 
the greatest value on the market. As 
a prominent publisher in Idaho writes us, 
“T never realized to just what perfection 
the industry had brought engines, trans- 
missions and running gears until I drove 
a HUDSON °‘33.”’ This is from a man 
who uses his car, not on boulevards, but 
upon mountain paths, with steep grades, 
sand and other trying conditions which 
demand the sturdiest service of any car 
that can be used there. 

Thousands express a similar admiration 
for the HUDSON “33.’’ To such a value 
add the things we have incorporated in 
the 1912 car. We are furnishing a bet- 
ter equipment, by far, than you will find 
on most cars selling under $2500. We 
have a better opportunity now to choose 
and select materials and our men have 
become more skilled in their work. 

These things make for better value. 
Knowing what the 1911 model is and see- 
ing what has been done in the 1912 car, 
you will be convinced that it is the best 
value ever offered in a moderate priced 
automobile. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7060 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 


FOUR MODELS 

There are four models now. The Tour- 
ing Car with Fore-Door, shown above, 
large and roomy, for five passengers; the 
Torpedo which caries four; a two pas- 
senger Roadster, enclosed body—the most 
comfortable car of its type you have ever 
ridden in—and the Mile-a-Minute Road- 
ster, that is faster than its name implies. 

All on the famous “33” chassis. The 
price of either model is $1600 with equip- 
ment. ———- 

The 1912 cars are furnished with hand- 
somer, larger lamps, heavily enameled in 
black. There is little exposed brass about 
the car. The expense, annoyance and 
trouble of polishing is thus reduced. 

It would take a lot of space in which,to 
enumerate all the many refinements that 
have been brought out in the 1912 HUD- 
SON “33.” Perfection seemed so nearly 
attained in the 1911 model, that to make 
clear how we have more closely reached 
that state in this new car is out of the 
question here. 

You must see the car and note how the 
lines are even more striking and beautiful. 
You must hear the motor, for then you 
will marvel at its quieter operation. This 
is wonderful, for the original HUDSON 
“33” is famed for running as quietly as 
any car on the market. 


Your dealer has a car now to show you. 
There were some 2,000 unfilled orders on 
our books at the close of the 1911 season. 
At no time were we able to meet the de- 
mand from those who wanted Howard E. 
Coffin’s Masterpiece. Dealers, in many 
instances even, were unable to keep dem- 
onstrators, so insistent were buyers for 
immediate delivery. 

Does not that situation in connection 
with the greater value of the car this 
year, indicate that a HUDSON “33” can 
be had only by those who act promptiy? 

If it is not convenient to call on the 
dealer send for literature. 




















This, the most modern automobile plant in existence (two city blocks in length), was ereeted especially for the manufacture of the HUDSON “—- 
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BUILDING MATERIAL, PRICE 
ABSOLUTELY SHED// 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUILD OR IMPROVE 


$597 “eadatee™ 


HOUSE DESIGN No. 111 

Here is a neat, cozy, little cottage 
that can be built at the minimum of 
cost under our guaranteed building, 
proposition. Size, 23 ft. 6 in. wide by 
33 it. Five rooms and bath. All the 
comforts desired by home-loving 
people. Extra large porch. Conveni- 
ent interior. For the price it is impos- 
sible elsewhere to secure a home with 80 
many excellent features. 


$66 





Our price for the material 
to build this house. 


HOUSE DESIGN No. 149 i 

The Mansard roof construction of this 
design enables the owner to utilize all 
space to the best advantage and get the 
very most to be had for the money. 
Size, 21 ft. wide and 28 ft. deep; six 
rooms, bath and basement. This de- 
sign offers more convenience than 
many larger and higher priced 
houses. Is constructed of the very 
best materials at a magnificent saving. 


We buy supplies at Sheriffs’, Receivers’, and 
Factory Sales, besides owning outright suw mills 
and lumber yards. Usually when you buy your 
building material elsewhere for the complete build- 
ings shown in this advertisement, it costs you from 
50 to 60% more. By our “‘direct to you”’ meth- 
ods _ we eliminate several middlemen’s profits, — 

Every stick of lumber and every bit of building 
material offered in this advertisement is guaranteed 
brand new and first class; as good as you can pure 
chase from anyone anywhere. | d 
You run no risk in dealing with us. Our capital 
stock and surplus is over $1,500,000.00. Our 18 


| CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 
THE GREAT PRICE WRECKER. 


ears of honest dealing guarantees absolute satis- 

action. Any material not up to our representa- 

tion may be returned at our freight expense both 
ways and money refunded in full. 

ur wonderful fall building offer sets a new 

in the building world. Never before have suc 
markably low prices been published. 

Our stock includes practically every manufac- 
tured article. Besides building material we have a 
complete stock of Dry Goods, Clothing, Boots and 
Shoes, Furniture, Household Goods, Groceries — in 
fact everything needed in the home, on the field or 
in the workshop. 


ace 
Te-| 
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OUR JOIST FRAME BARN No. 2 
Size, 36 ft. by 48 ft. Height to to aft 





CORRUGATED ROOFING 


Per Square $1.25 


Roofing Prices Metal roofing is superior to all 
Smashed. other coverings. A fact proven 
a absolutely and conclusively of 100 

years’ of actual experience. We carry 

a complete stock of all styles. 

Here is @ roofing offer that has 
never before been equalled. We 
have 5,000 squares of Corrugated 
Iron Roofing sheets all_ 22x24x1% 
in. corrugation. Strictly new first- 
class that we offer at $1.25 per 

’ square Free on Board Cars at 
Chicago. At this price we do not pay the freight, 
but if you will write us for our Great Roofing 
Offer, we will make you Freight Prepaid Prices 
onan. a ever offered in the history of roofing 
material. 

Our stock includes painted and galvanized. 
We can furnish it in flat, corrugated, standing 
seam, “‘V’ crimped, brick siding, beaded ceiling 
and in ornamental fancy ceiling. In fact we can 
furnish your every want in the coverirg line... 

hammer is the only tool needed in putting 
on all grades but the standing seam. We give you 

free with every order for 3 squares or more a 

handsome serviceable crucible steel hammer that 

a retails from 75¢ to $1.00. Write today 

for our Great Complete Roofing Catalog, and our 

latest Roofing quotations. 


“PREMIER” HOUSE PAINT 
Per Gallon $71.08 





to build this house. 


$ 6 6 8 Our price for the material 


HOUSE DESIGN No. 6 

This is our leader. Size, 23 ft. by 33 
ft. 6 in.; 7 rooms and bath. There has 
never been a design offered that can be 
built in so economical @ manner with 
less material to produce satisfactory 
results and a general effect of elegance 
than this house. Has satisfactorily 
been built more than times 
during the last two years. A beautiful 
home at a splendid money-saving price. 


Mr. V. Michaelsen, Supt. of our 
Great Paint Dept. is probably the 
best known paint man in the world. 
His picture has appeared on millions 
of gallons of cans. _ He is our guare 
antee of quality. Our Ready Mixed 
“Premier” Brand of Paints are made 
under a special formula and will 
give the best service and satisfaction. 
Our prices range from $1.08 to $1.21, 
depending upon quantit > ‘ 
Our “‘Premier” Barn Paint is an ideal protection 
for barns, roofs, fences, outhouses and all general 
pupars. Thisis a paint in which Mr. Michaelsen 
1as put all his personality. _ Comes in green, 
maroon, yellow, lead, red and slate. 

Nn 1 ga'lon cans, per gallon......cccsevee 

In 25 gallon cans, (% barrel), per gallon,...72c 

Write to-day for our Great Color Card and prices. 





|} 





$ Our price for the material 
to build this house. 


HOUSE DESIGN No. 130 _ 

Size, 25 ft. 10 in. x 29 ft. 6 in.; eight 
rooms and b-‘h, pantry, vestibule and 
large hall. A square, solid, substantial 
construction. All space is advan- 
tageously utilized. The Colonial 
windows and porch celumns are dis- 
tinctive features. For convenience and 
artistic arrangement, general elegance 
of appearance, and low price, this house 
is unequalled. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON "<5" 





$37.50 BUYS COMPLETE 
BATHROOM OUTFIT 
ay Here is an outfit that isgood 
emieagenough for any home. It is 
Hi strictly A No. 1 and first-class 
in yen | pectontes. The bath 
: tub and lavatory are white por- 
a celain enameled over ircn. The 
closet is a syphon acting low 
F down outfit. 
FAME nN == Itis our lot No. 6-AD-33. 
Our handsome Plumbing Catalog lists many other 
outfits ranging in prices from $26.30 to $92.50. 
We will furnish all the Plumbing material needed 
for any of the houses shown in this advertisement, 
including one of the bathroom outfits described 
above, besides a one piece roll rim_ white enameled 
kitchen sink, with white enameled drain board, a 
30 gallon range boiler and all the necessary pipe 
and fittings, and all material of every kind to com- 
plete the — pins system, including all fix- 
tures, furnished with iron pipe connec- 
tions for the sum of...... $83.95 
CEMENT COATED WIRE NAILS 
Per Keg- $1.9 
A patent process coats these 
nails with a cement preparation Pea 
that lasts forever. Drives easily 
but are hard to pullout. Once 
use them and you will have no others, as for ever 
urpose they are far superior to the common kind. 
an kezs—not sold by pound weight. 
Sizes 20D to 60D weight. $1 92 
Price per keg f 9009 00060en s 
Other sizes equally as cheap. 





MONEY SAVING HARDWARE 
OPPORTUNITIES ’ 


Complete, wrought steel, copper finish 
front door set. Artistic, attractive 
design. Size, 43x33; Mortise 
lock complete. Price, per set. s 

Complete wrought steel, antique copper 
finish plated front mortise lock 33x3}. One 
key and one pair of knobs; two escutch-' 


eons with screws. 48 c 





Per set.... 
READY ROOF ING, square 85c 


Our Rawhide Roofing is the high- 
est grade roofing at the lowest price 
ever offered. It has a foundation of 
tough fibre texture so substantially 
prepared that it is wcll-nigh inde- 
structible. Every foot carries our 
iron-clad guarantee to be absolutely 
right. 

This is our price for Ajax Brand of 
Ready Roofing. It is put up 108 
square feet to the roll. Price includes 
— 4 ogg nails and cement suffi- 
cient to lay. 

Price for Te 

These prices include freight to Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Wiseonsin, Ohio and Michigan. 
Write for delivered prices to other states. Samples 
furnished free, 





PER 100 LBS. 

It issuitable for fencing, stays, 
grape vines or any purpose where 
ordinary wireis used. This Galvan- 
ized Wire v iich_we offer at this 
Great Bargain Wrecking Price is ii 
brand new, smooth stock. In 
manufacturing, wire mills accumu- W 4 
late mill ends—irregular lengths QQ 
ranging from 50 to 250 ft., which = 
are bundled together in coils of 100lbs. ‘Lhe wire 
itself is exactly the same as that whichis wound on 
spools, the only difference being that the lengths 
are not continuous. Such wire is known as Gal- 
vanized Wire Shorts. 

Handy to have about the farm for many pur- 
OSes. xtensively used by fruit growers, fence 
uilders and all kinds of repairs. It is new, smooth, 

clean wire. You save moncy in buying from us. 
$1.35 is our price for 6 gauge. Other gauges as 


follows: 
$1.40 No. 12.........$1.65 
1.50 No. 14 1.75 
‘ 1.60 Prices are per 100 Ibs. 
Write for our Free Wire Catalog. which includes 
prices on Sarmmson’s Woven Wire Fencing the best 
all around farm and field fence. Also quotes‘low 
prices on Barbed Wire and everything in thé wire 
and fencing line. 





HEATING PLANTS 


We will save you 30 to 50% ona 
eT modern steam, hot water or hot air heat- 
Hing system. A modern heating system 

Wy is now within the reach of all. We have 
i] hot water heating plants for modern 

wa, homes all the way from $100 up. 

| By following our simple plans and in- 
Am structions, you can install your own ma- 
terial, thus cuttin’; cut the expense 

of plumbers an? team (ters. i 





together with the great saving we aicrd you on 
Rejuvenated Pipe, in ran- ; 

oil, water and conveyance 
Send us specifications and we will quote for your 





the material itself insures a saving of 30 to 50%. 
dom lengths, complete with 

of all liquids. Sizes # inch to 12 inch. 

exact requirements. Also a complete stock of Valves 


IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS 
couplings, suitable for gas, 

linch, per foot..38¢ 114 mach, pet foot. .4¢ 
and Fittings. 


38ft.éin. The most practical and service: 
able barn ever designed. No heavy timber 
in the entire structure. _ Self-supporting roof, 
No joists in hay-loft. This design represents 
strength, rigidity, economy of construction, 
and is absolutely dependable and substantial, 


0 Write us for more complete information. 





Our price for the material 
to build this barn. 


$608 


OUR “STAR” BARN DESIGN No. 270 

Size, 53 ft. wide by 80 ft. long 24 ft. to comb, 
An ideal barn for farmers raising stock 
on @ moderate scale; balloon type. The hay- 
mow extends to the ground floor and above t: 
eTain Tooms on each end of the barn. Cattle 
Sstalls.on one side of the hay-mow; horse stalls 
on the other. Excellently ventilated in eve! 
part. | A practical barn well built of guarantess 
first-class material, and will give excellent, all 
around satisfaction. 


Our price for th ti 
“fobuidtmietans §=$6 1G 





Size, 30/ 4 
of the pl A barn arranged exclusively 
for horsés. Has 12 singie stalls, 5 ft. each, 

uble stalls, 10 ft. each. Ten foot 
ay. Can also be used as a horse and @ 
barn and will accommodate 12 horses 
of cattle. A building of brand 

high grade materials, dependable construc- 
d generally convenient 


$937 


catt}s 
an 


Aion, 
throughout. 


Our price for the material - 
to bulld this harn. 





ROUND BARN DESIGN No. 206 
Size, 20 ft. in diameter and 16 ft. high to 
plate. Has 14 sides, each side 14 ft. A 16 ft. 
Silo in the middle, same being 36 ft. high and 
will hold 160 tons of silage. Hay capacity, 
tons. Will accommodate 1 ea 
cattle. The many and excellent features 
offered by this construction, the high 
materials furnished by us, and our extreme 
low price makes this a barn bargain worthy 
thorough investigation. 








ANY OF THESE PRICE WRECKING BOOKS SENT ABSOLUTELY F REE! 





PLAN BOOK 


ROOFING BOOK 


PLUMBING BOOK 


HEATING BOOK 
Hot water, steam, and 


PAINT BOOK 
A book showing actual 


A complete education t : 
in plumbing so you canjhot air heating fully de- 
equip any building of any [scribed. Tells how to 
style or size and savejeconomically and success- 
yourself at least 50% by|fully install any heating 


This book explains all 
about metal roofing 
ready roofing and all 
other styles. Tells how 
to apply same in the 
most  eco- 
nomical and 


Upwards of 100 medi- 
um price houses, barns 
and other designs shown. 
Each design represents 
beauty, utility, substan- 
tial construction and the 

——>—— lowest, possi- | f 

| ble price. 


This 
Valuable 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago. 
I saw your ad in the Green’s Fruit Grower. 
I am interested in 


colors, 40 shades to select 
from. Ynforms you f 
regarding application 10 
get lasting results. I: very 
taking ad-}, plant. Prices quotation &@ 
vantage of|ff quoted mean f 
the bargains a saving of 
one-third. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


This Book 





Place an X in square opposite book you want sent free. 


Plan Book r] Paint Book 


Roofing Book Wire List 7 ° af ay Ai 
about paint- 
ing and 

painters. ; 
supplies. ig 


Free Paint Book. , 


USE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO! I\) 


Plumbing Book fron Pipe 
Heating Book [] Acety. Lightg. 


Absolutely 
Free on 
Request. 
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